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OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Receives High Honor 


From 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
TWENTY-THIRD LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
OF THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


RESOLUTION 


ENROLLED HousE By: ALEXANDER, BERRY 
RESOLUTION No. 21 EDGECOMB, AND TAYLOR ~ 


A Hovusrt RESOLUTION COMMENDING THE BOARD OF 
Directors, Dr. CHARLES EVANS, SECRETARY, 

AND THE STAFF OF THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL 
Society For THeErr DILIGENT WoRK IN PRESERVING 
THE MEMENTOS AND RECORDS OF OKLAHOMA HISTORY 
AND THE MARKING OF HISTORICAL SITES. 


WHEREAS, the Board of Directors, Dr. Charles Evans, Secre- 
tary, and the Staff of the Oklahoma Historical Society have acted 
with diligence and foresight in collecting the mementos and records 
of Oklahoma Territory and of earlier days in the State of Oklahoma; 
and 


WHEREAS, there now exists a large body of relies and other 
objects relating to history of Oklahoma in the Museum of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society, and also a sizeable collection of papers, 
letters, journals and others records of early residents of this State, 
as well as the records of the Five Civilized Tribes; and 


_ WHEREAS, these materials form an excellent body of informa- 
tion on the Territory and State of Oklahoma and are sources for 
scholars and writers of Oklahoma history, and are a means of teach- 
ing our young people the early history of our State; and 


WHEREAS, the Oklahoma Historical Society has done much 
to locate and mark the sites of historical occurrences in Oklahoma so 


feild Mita and citizens may know the precise location of these 
events; 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED BY THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE TWENTY-THIRD LEGIS- 
LATURE OF THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA: 


That the Board of Directors, Dr. Charles Evan 
; : s, Secretary, 
and the Staff of the Oklahoma Historical Society be commended for 
their earnest effort to collect the memorabilia and chronicles of our 


RESOLUTION NO. 21 EDGECOMB, and TAYLOR. 


OMMENDING THE BOARD oF 
S 3 EVANS, SECRETARY, 
THE STAFF OF HISTORICAL 
ETY TOR THEIR IN PRESERVING 
i0MA HISTORY 
SITES, 


WHEREAS, the Board of Directors, Dr. Charles Evans, 
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\Secretary, and the Staff of the Oklahoma Historical Soctety have 
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jacted with diligence and foresight in ecllecting the mementos and 
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records of Oklahoma Territory and of earlier days in the State of 


Oklahoma; and 


WHEREAS, there now exists a large body of relics and other } 


lobjects velated to history of Oklahoma in the Museum of the Oklahoma | 


historical Seoiety, and also a Sizeable collection of papers, letters 
| Journals and other records of early residents of this State, as well 
jas the records of the Five Civilized Tribes; 


WHEREAS, these materials form an excellent body of infor- 


‘mation on the Territory and State of Oklahoma and are sourses for 
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Sa NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED BY THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 


TIVES OF THE TWENTY-THIRD LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA: 
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-———- That the Board of Directors, Dr, Charles Evans, Secretary, / 
and the Staff of the Oklahoma Historical Society be commended for | 
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itheir earnest effort to collect the memorabilia and chronicles of our 


Correctly Enrolled 


[State and to preserve them for the people of Oklahoma and for their 
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Resolution 3 


State and to preserve them for the people of Oklahoma and for their 
work in locating and marking historical sites. 


Adopted by the House of Representatives the 13th day of 


February, 1951. 


James M. Bullard 
Speaker of the House of 
Representatives 


Correctly Enrolled: William J. Jones, Chairman 


Committee on Engrossed and 
Enrolled Bills 


STATE OF OKLAHOMA i SS CERTIFICATE 
COUNTY OF OKLAHOMA § 

I, Guy K. Horton, the duly 
appointed, qualified, and 

acting Chief Clerk of the 
House of Representatives of 
the State of Oklahoma, do 
hereby certify that the above 
and foregoing is a true and 
correct copy of 

as passed by the said House of 
Representatives on the date 
appearing therein and as now 
appears upon the Journals of 
said House, 


IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, I have 
hereunto set my hand this the 
13th day of February 1951 


Guy K. Horton 
Chief Clerk 
House of Representatives 
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TWO OKLAHOMANS HONORED 
By Charles Evans 


The Oklahoma Historical Society, according to its By-Laws a 
Regulations, meets quarterly. Most often these meetings consist f: 
routine business. Close record is made of all business transactions: 
and this is printed in the quarterly magazine put forth by this 
Society, known as The Chronicles of Oklahoma, under the heading of 
“Minutes. ’’ 


Due largely to a remarkable awakening as to the importances 
of the work and functions of the Society, the last two quarterly; 
meetings of the Board of Directors have included so many factors 
of dynamic history of Oklahoma that no set of Minutes could 
possibly embrace or preserve for the members of the Society, for 
the schools, and all interested, now and hereafter, the proceedings 
of the quarterly meeting. 


Every little while it will be well for a State Historical Society} 
to state its chief purpose. Without any hesitation, the answer may} 
be made that its chief end and dissemination is the preservation of! 
history. In the beginning of, and in all subsequent stages of civili-4 
zation, a knowledge of history has been recognized as the first step: 
in moral or intellectual development. History alone teaches the¢ 
healthy reward that awaits cowardice or courage, virtue or vice; 
history alone, teaches the true philosophy of life. It might be said 
that there are two types of history—latent and active. History; 
recorded in a book or set forth in books, papers, letters, etc., often: 
lie hidden and ineffective. Even the youth of today get a very7 
faint picture of the potential lives of men and women if they depend] 
on a latent text and interpreted by a dormant teacher. It is ap-- 
palling to know that American history in our schools is one of the: 
subjects of least interest. and most avoided by seventy percent of the: 
youth of our high schools and colleges. History, the most essential, 
alluring and fascinating of subjects demands that those who writ 
or speak it should present it in factual but living colors. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma is the chief exponent of the hi 
gathered by this Society. Its editors should use the highest meek | 
of recording and presenting Oklahoma history. The largest group) 
ee and using the material found in The Chronicles should be: 

e youth of Oklahoma as found in the grammar, high school college: 
and universities of the State. These are the most susceptible to: 
Tae From the romance and valor recorded in the lives and| 
deeds of Oklahomans, past and present, our youth not only are called! 


upon to fight the battles of th . 
Hioteacioe ce ote aed Pe e present, but must in the future be: 
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So it is altogether right that such historical characters and events 
—statewide and national in their scope, as revealed in the reception 
of the Whipple Papers of October, 1950 and the ceremonies centering 
around the Tompkins-Hurley program of January 25, 1951, should 
be presented to all The Chromcles’ readers. They should as nearly 
as possible see these distinguished persons in action and live with 
them through the events of their day and generation. 


The Oklahoma Historical Society had issued some very attractive 
programs of the official meeting of the Board of Directors and the 
reception and honors extended to Mr. Tompkins and General Hurley 
of January 25th. 


The Oklahoma Press at once revealed its interest. The cos- 
mopolitan journals—the Daily Oklahoman and the Tulsa World and 
The Tribune treated this event as of profound interest to the whole 
State. 


On the morning of January 24th, as General Hurley and his 
wife were arriving in Oklahoma City, the editorial page of The Daily 
‘Oklahoman presented a tribute of more than half a column by Elmer 
T. Peterson, one of its leading writers, under the heading, ‘‘If Our 

Pat Hurley Had Had His Way.’’ It read in part as follows: 


“Today Maj. Gen. Patrick J. Hurley, former secretary of war and 
former ambassador to China, comes back to his native state and tomorrow 
the will be honored by the Oklahoma Historical Society. A bronze bust 
‘of the distinguished guest will be unveiled and presented to the Society. 


In view of the critical turn of affairs in Korea, it is interesting at 
‘this time to re-examine the American foreign policy, as it applies to the 
ifar east, and the part played by Gen. Hurley during the critical years in 
jwhich the present surge of communist aggression was nurtured and en- 
jcouraged by our own state department. 


The party in power always has a great advantage in presenting its 
Jease to the people. It has access to secret papers. Every act lends itself 
‘to wide publicity. Critics or dissenters usually are ignored or relegated 
‘to the back pages. 


For this reason comparatively little is known about the convictions, 
ipolicies and acts of those who have sought to steer our foreign policy 
jinto sound channels, as in the present instance. 

| Gen. Pat Hurley, though a Republican, had behaved in such an 
jexemplary manner, from the standpoint of the Democratic command, that 
President Roosevelt, on Oct. 17, 1944, asked him to become ambassador 
to China. The cablegram made it plain that this was virtually a com- 
mand, for we were in the thick of the war and Gen. Hurley was in the 
army. Gen. Hurley’s background, which made him a logical choice for 
his extremely important post, was ideal. 


As Secretary of war, in the cabinet of the president of the United 
States, he was in Shanghai, China, on Sept. 18, 1931—the day of the 
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The papers and programs had awakened the State as to the: 
coming of this national and international character who was to re-. 
ceive honors at the hands of the State Historical Society. 


On the evening of January 24th, the directors of the Society; 
gave the distinguished donors a dinner in the Crystal Room of the: 
Skirvin Hotel. Due to a previous engagement, Mr. Tompkins was: 
not present. General Hurley met many of his former friends, and} 
under the spell of old-time associations, he set forth some of the: 
pivotal events of his hfe as a public servant. It was an eloquentt 
and forceful address and it is with regret that much of valuable: 
history was lost because a record was not kept of his remarks. 


‘‘Behold that man diligent in business; he shall stand before: 
kings.’’ This statement from that famous volume of history called’ 
the Bible, found forceful proof in the halls of the Oklahoma His-. 
torical Society on that morning of January 25, 1951. 


A distinguished company comprised of the Governor of the: 
State, Honorable Johnston Murray, Lieut. Governor, James E. Berry, 
Supreme Justice of Oklahoma, Hon. Ben Arnold, together with other: 
members of the court, heads of the departments of state, distinguished | 
citizens from all parts of Oklahoma, had assembled to pay tribute to: 
two of its remarkable and celebrated sons—Honorable Charles Tomp-- 
kins of El Reno and General Patrick J. Hurley of Santa Fe, Newi 
Mexico. 


The Oklahoma Historical Society had received at the hands of! 
Mr. Tompkins a large and very valuable collection of the rodeo life: 
which he and his famous equestrienne wife had developed in 1880-. 
1890 and brought to excellence and renown. In truth, in their thirty: 
or more years of prowess in this field, they were honored by) 
America’s greatest and received plaudits and laurels from the kings: 
and queens of Europe and the far east. 


The friends of Patrick J. Hurley, aware of the bronze bust of! 
him, executed by Bryant Baker—world renowned sculptor, the artist! 
who had fashioned the Pioneer Woman, placed by Ex-Governor: 
Harnest H. Marland at Ponea City, decided that so distinguished | 


a son of Oklahoma should have a place in the halls of fame in his: 
native state. 


Karly in October, Mr. John D. Mayo, famous owner and manager 
of the Hotel Mayo of Tulsa, called upon the Secretary of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society for a discussion of the most suitable place 
for this piece of statuary. Mr. Mayo seemed to think the State: 


1JOHN DANIEL MAYO. Born in Clifton Hill, Missouri, November 15, 1881 
Wy was the son of John Allen Mayo and Emma Burch McDavitt. His Grandfather 
; ayo came from Virginia while his paternal grandfather McDavitt entered Missouri 
rom Kentucky. His ancestors were of that plain, good and God-fearing American. 
stock which has made this Republic the most powerful nation on earth. They were 


Presentation of the bronze bust of General Patrick J. Hurley, 
Board of Directors Room, Historical Building. 
Left to right: Mr. John D. Mayo (who presented the bronze bust). 
Gen. Hurley, Dr. Charles Evans 
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Capitol Building was best adapted. The Secretary raised the ques- 
tion: ‘“Why are monuments raised to men and women of power, 
worth and eminence?’’ He answered his own question. History 
places tributes of bronze, marble and granite to leaders of thought 
and action because they tell a story to present and succeeding gen- 
erations, which inspires the impressionable, the receptive and ardent 
mind to reflect, to emulate, and to pattern their lives after these 
heroes. Then if that be true, the bust and marble pedestal telling 
the story of this man, born in poverty at Savannah, Indian Territory, 
growing from a miners’ pit boy, until as Secretary of War, leader 
of great armies of America in times of peril, ambassador for Roosevelt 
and Truman, standing in the courts of premiers and kings, should 
be placed where the largest number of Oklahomans and Americans 
eould see and study it best. Then it followed that the halis of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society should present this statue of General 
Hurley to 25,000 or more, grammar, high school and college youth 
who enter the Society building each year; hundreds coming with 
their teachers, and studying often with pencils and note books, Okla- 
homa and American leaders and their deeds. 


It was agreed, after a conference with General Hurley, that 
Oklahoma youth should be served, and so this piece of bronze and 
pentelic marble stands in the corridor of the fourth floor of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society. 


It was the view of Mr. Mayo, after the inspection of the halls 
and rooms, that the bust be placed next to the bust of Will Rogers 
as he and young Hurley had ridden the ranges of Northeastern 
Oklahoma as boys together, and had been warm friends through the 
years. So it stands outside the door which leads into the truly great 
hall where Oklahoma enshrines with pride and tribute many of its 
noted men and women. 


PRESENTATION OF THE HONORED Donors 


General William S. Key, President of the Board of Directors, 
opened the business session of the Board of Directors promptly at 
ten o’clock am. Although the crowd was gathering, he called for 
order and for thirty minutes dispatched business of the Society. 


prosperous farmers, merchants, dealers in real estate and bankers. In 1903, a young 
man of twenty-two, he set up business in Tulsa, then a town of from three to five thou 
sand people. He prospered from the first and in the second decade of the 20th 
century he and his brother were proprietors of one of the finest retail furniture 
stores in the West. In a few years, he defined Tulsa as one of the coming cosmo- 
politan centers of the country and erected the Hotel Mayo which ranks among the 
most imposing and beautiful hotels in America. He married in his early career 
Miss Lillian Cecillia Van Blarcom to whom he attributes his happiness and success. 
They have two children living in Tulsa, Mrs. D. R. Feagin and John Burch Mayo, 
Assistant Manager of the Mayo. Mr. Mayo has been the acknowledged leader in 
the building of modern Tulsa and is at the present time, giving that city and all of 
Oklahoma his talent and his energy to their development. 
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hirty, President Key arose and in an impressive manner, 
ERT a ae ceremonies honoring the two citizens of Okla- 
homa would now begin. He gave hearty words of welcome to the 
distinguished company present and stated his regret that time 
forbade introductions. He told of the character and world-wide 
fame of Mr. Charles Tompkins and the genius of his wife, Mrs. 
Mabel Tompkins, the leading equestrienne of her time, and intro- 
duced Mr. Tompkins.” 


Tall, gray, but rugged and powerful despite his seventy-nine 
years, Mr. Tompkins captured his audience with his very appearance. 
In home made Western style he spoke in part as follows: 


‘‘Mr. President, Honored Guests and Friends: May I have the 
privilege of introducing Mrs. Dorothy Schwartz, a Sioux Indian. 
Her mother was with Mabel and me in 1903 when I was manager 
of the Forepaugh Shows. It was one of the biggest circuses in the 
United States at that time. I have another friend here who is the 
only living member of the organization that I had at the Worlds 
Fair in 1904. At that time, I had the greatest organization of 
riders and ropers in the world at St. Louis. I want, therefore, to 
present Rene Stone. 


** Another of my friends was Will Rogers, I don’t believe there 
is a man living that knew Will Rogers any better than I did. He 
and I were pals; we were together for many years. He worked for 
me and I worked for him. It is said that if a man works for you 
long enough, after a while you will be working for him. It has been 
said also, that the famous Will Rogers had his first experience on 
the stage in my rodeo. I invited a man to come today who was on the 
stage with Will from the first. This man was Ted McSpadden. It 
might be well to say that they received the handsome sum of $25.00 
for a week’s work at the Standard Theater in St. Louis. 


‘“‘The rest of my brief talk is going to be in reference to trail 
days and in tribute to my wife Mabel. The original Chisholm’ 
Trail starts at Red River Station which is four miles the other side 
of Terrell and runs to Abilene, Kansas. In Texas to Red River 
Station, it was the Eastern Trail. The Western Trail crosses at 
Doan’s Store and goes on up North to Dodge City. I started punch- 
ing cattle when I was very young. I made my first trip into this 
country in 1886. The last time I went to Kansas was in 1887. The 
Legislature there passed a law that the Texas animals had ticks and 


that our animals should be quarantined, so we were ruled out and we 
went on to Montana. 


““May I pay tribute to my beloved partner and wife. Lucille 
Mulhall was a great rider, but Mabel Hackney Tompkins was the 


2A biographical sketch of Charl 
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greatest rider of them all. She took premiums from Maine to 
Florida in equestrian exhibitions. She rode horses, chariots, and all 
forms of riding that she found interesting. She was accepted 
throughout two continents as one of the great horsewomen of the 
world. There are over 200 pictures of her in the collection that I 
give to you today. There is a picture in this group of her on ‘‘Sky- 
rocket’’, one of her favorite horses, when she jumped 2214 measured 
feet over a table where a number of people sat. Mabel wore a 
divided skirt. She won some fifty prize ribbons. She could tell 
more about the nature and power of a horse than anyone I have ever 
known. Forty-seven years ago we were married and all that life 
has given me, I owe to her. This is all I have to say. And now, 
iI wish to present to this Society these trophies which may be seen 
in the adjoining room on exhibit.’’ 


Dr. I. N. McCash, a veteran minister of the State for many 
years and Ex-President of Phillips University and a director of the 
Society, followed Mr. Tompkins in an address accepting the Tomp- 
kins gift for the Society. 


Dr. McCash said: ‘‘Less than a year ago, I came in contact 
personally with Mr. Tompkins in going from El] Reno to Wichita 
Falls, and I was astonished as we went along with what he told me. 
He hadn’t been in Wichita Falls for twenty-four years and yet he 
was able to tell me just how to reach the Marksman Hotel. I 
learned that he had a large collection of relics, maps, charts, docu- 
ments, that ought to be preserved and I began to persuade him that 
they should be placed here in this Society, and I told him that 
this collection would not only be permanently preserved in this 
Society, but a favor would be conferred on the generations of students 
that are coming to this Historical Building continually by the 
thousands. In this collection are many scrap books, which give the 
history of the middle southwest for over fifty years, they offer to 
the student an insight to the peoples who were here in that period. 
They are dramatic in many particulars; literary in many ways. I 
was told by a witness who is here today that this man Tompkins 
was more nearly like Will Rogers in spirit than any man he knew. 
More than that, since this man’s career ended, he has been serving 
as a useful and distinguished citizen. He literally built Taft Stadium 
in Oklahoma City. He was Mayor of the City of El Reno and was 
rated as its most useful and beloved citizen. He put in an under- 
pass on a very busy street in El] Reno so that no child should be 
hurt; he is a Christian and a benefactor and he and his wife when 
they were in show business were like Will Rogers—always served the 
church. He has a lovely home in El Reno, and has lately drawn 
up his will in which that home will be the parsonage of the First 
Christian Church after his death. It can never be sold nor rented, 
and if ever there is a misuse of it, it will become a home for the aged. 
Mr. Chairman, fellow workers and visitors: I feel that the State 
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of Oklahoma has been honored while we honor Mr. Charles Tompkins 
in accepting this collection. Mr. Chairman, I make the motion that 
Mr. Charles Tompkins be made a Life Member of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society.”’ 


This motion was duly seconded and unanimously approved. 
THE INTRODUCTION OF GENERAL HURLEY 


At the conclusion of the remarks of Dr. McCash, President Key 
took up the part of the program honoring General Patrick J. Hurley.® 
He dwelt upon his friendship through many years with “*Pat’ — 
as he ealled the General. He expressed the delight of the Society 
and the whole State to have their beloved and noble son back in 
Oklahoma. He expressed the sorrow of all that Mrs. Hurley, the 
beautiful and gracious wife of General Hurley was prevented by 
illness from being present. 


General Key introduced Hon. John D. Mayo of Tulsa as one 
so well known that anyone who had not shaken his hand must have 
at least stopped at his magnificent hotel—The Mayo of Tulsa. He 
said that through Mr. Mayo, the Society had received a splendid 
work of art and a rich historical possession. Would the audience 
join with him in tribute to one of Oklahoma’s most worthy citizens, 
Hon. John Mayo, who would make the presentation address? 


Hon. John Mayo spoke as follows: 

‘‘President Key, Officers and Directors, Honored Guests, Fellow 
Oklahomans: We are gathered here to pay tribute to one of Okla- 
homa’s most illustrious men. My honor in speaking to you today 
is two-fold: first, the privilege of making a presentation of lasting 
historical value to this Society, and secondly, an honor equally as 
great, the privilege of having been Patrick Hurley’s life long friend. 


‘“As a resident of Oklahoma for nearly half a century, I have 
watched with great interest the development of the Oklahoma State 
Historical Society and I would be remiss in my services here today 
without first paying my respects to the Officers and Directors who’ 
perpetuate the history and culture of Oklahoma in this beautiful 
museum for untold generations to come. 


‘“We who are gathered at this historic shrine are well aware of 
the regional, national and international recognition long since ac- 
corded to General Hurley. We know of his humble beginnings and 
of his rise to political, military and professional prominence. In 
positions of highest national responsibility, even during times of 
great stress and strain, General Hurley has served his country stead- 
fastly in the finest of American tradition. 

““The bust which we are 


; about to unveil not only will commem- 
orate the achievements of Ge 


neral Hurley, but also will serve as an 


3A biographical sketch and other data on G i 
Appendix B. in this article, Cg ae ae 


MRS. PATRICK J. HURLEY 
(Daughter of Admiral Henry B. Wilson) 
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eternal symbol of inspiration to the future Pat Hurleys who will, we 
trust, carry on the great traditions not only of Oklahoma but of our 
nation as well. 


“It is for these achievements and for his staunch Americanism 
that we honor General Hurley, and better than any word I can 
further say, let this inscription on the bust of General Hurley speak 
of his good deeds for all time: 


PATRICK JAY EUs Re a EY, 
January 8, 1883 
National Attorney, Choctaw Nation, 1911-17 
Officer U. S. Army, France 1917-18 
Secretary of War, 1929-33 
Colonel, Brigadier General, Major General 
U. S. Army, Australia, Java, Russia, China 
1941-45. Wounded, Darwin, Australia, while 
Running Japanese Blockade 2-42. Awarded 
Silver Star, Distinguished Flying Cross 
and Purple Heart Medals. 
Minister to New Zealand, 1942 
Personal Representative of President 
Roosevelt in twenty-one Different 
Nations, 1942-44 
American Officer with Russian Army, Battle 
of Stalingrad and in Caucasus 
Author of Iran Declaration While Special 
Ambassador to Iran, 1943 
Ambassador to China, 1944-45. 


‘‘Tt is now my privilege to present this bust of General Patrick 
J. Hurley to the Officers, Directors and Members of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society.’’ 


RECEPTION ADDRESS OF Hon. Epa@ar S. VAauaut, Jupan or U.S. Court 


The Master of Ceremonies, General Key, after hearty applause 
accompanying the unveiling of the Hurley bust by Mr. Mayo, pre- 
sented Judge Edgar S. Vaught. General Key said in his introductory 
remarks that Judge Vaught was Oklahoma City’s foremost jurist, 
and to his friends, the greatest in America. He said smilingly that 
one of the biggest positions, of course, that Judge Vaught holds is 
that of Director of the Oklahoma Historical Society, and as a direc- 
tor, Judge Vaught would now make an acceptance for the Society of 
this wonderful gift of General Hurley. He spoke as follows: 


‘‘Mr. President, Members of the Society, Ladies and Gentlemen : 
I have often felt that I would like to attend my own funeral. I 
would like to hear what the preacher said and what others thought. 
I have attended funerals where I thought the deceased ought to have 
had an opportunity to reply. On this occasion we have this mag- 
nificent bust, an image of bronze of my good friend, General Hurley. 
I have wondered at the consistency of this situation. It is awfully 
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i i ind of a ‘bust.’ 
hard for me to think of General Hurley in any kin fa 
I never knew him to make one, and it is just a little difficult for 
me to try to conceive of him in bronze. Whoever would accuse 
Patrick Hurley of having brass. 


‘‘Mr. Mayo in making this presentation made a suggestion that 
is worth while and should be emphasized—that one purpose in pre- 
senting this to the State of Oklahoma and the Oklahoma Historical 
Society was to show the youth of our state what can be accomplished. 
Not long ago in court, an attorney made a plea for a boy. He said, 
‘This boy never had a chance. His parents were poor, fai he had 
been given a chance, he might have made something of himself.’ I 
was tempted to reply: ‘Pat Hurley didn’t have a chance, Abraham 
Lincoln didn’t have a chance, and those who contributed most to our 
country and to our state are those who in the beginning didn’t 
have a chance.’ The greatest men that we have in this nation today 
are those who started from the bottom. They weren’t pampered 
children; they weren’t born in mansions; they didn’t have a silver 
spoon to play with or eat with. They knew poverty in their early 
days; this added to the strength of their character in later days. We 
have an example of this in Oklahoma. It is not necessary for us to 
go back to the old states to find a practical demonstration of the 
development of the under-privileged child into the man of power. 
And the one thing that I think the teachers of our schools should 
impress wpon the child is that the boy who succeeds never knows 
what the word failure means. He can be down today and down to- 
morrow, but the hope of being up the next day is always with him. 
Pat Hurley as a miners’ pit-boy in Eastern Oklahoma drove a mule. 
I have always wanted to see a picture of Pat and that mule. 
They grew up together but there must have been some kind of friction 
developed between that mule and Pat, because in his later life he 
parted company with that mule and what the mule represented. 


‘“‘IT was in Washington when the General was Secretary of War 
and of course my standing in that city at that time depended largely 
upon the fact that I could claim that I was a friend of General 
Hurley. I went over to see him. We had a large crowd down at the 
Mayflower Hotel, many from Oklahoma and more from Texas. We 
were attending a convention. I told my friends that I was going 
to run over to see the General. I did, and the General said, ‘Have 
you been over to see the President?’ Up to that time, it hadn’t 
occurred to me that the President wanted to see me, The General 
said, ‘The President will be glad to see you at a certain hour.’ I saw 
the President. I will not say what I said to him because that is 
supposed to he confidential. After our interview, I started to 20 
back to my hotel and I thought I was going to walk back, but there 
was one of the presidential cars waiting for me with not only a 
driver, but a footman. When we reached the hotel, he stepped out- 
side and bowed. My friends saw the presidential car drive up and 
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ae Saw me get out. I walked by that punch and never looked at 
em. ; 


““We are proud of Patrick J. Hurley in Oklahoma, not only 
because of what he has stood for, but also for the things he has 
accomplished personally. He believes in the building of manhood 
and womanhood. He believes in our state, and while he has given 
an excuse for leaving the State, rather than to make any judicial 
determination of that subject, I am perfectly willing to leave it to 
the jury. 


a “On behalf of the State of Oklahoma and the Historical Society, 
it is my privilege by delegation of the President to accept this 
magnificent bust honoring one of our greatest citizens, a man whom 
we all love and a man who will continue to be loved through the 
years. 


General Key said, ‘‘Thank you, Judge Vaught, for your accept- 
ance of this splendid bust.’’ 


GovERNOR JOHNSTON Murray IntTrRopUCES GENERAL HURLEY 


Sitting at the left of General Key throughout most of this 
program had been the new and popular Governor of Oklahoma, Hon. 
Johnston Murray, inaugurated January 8th, some seventeen days 
“before his first visit to the Oklahoma Historical Society as Ex- 
Officio member of the Board of Directors. 


President Key said, ‘‘We have as our guest, the Governor of our 
State and I know that he would like to present the man whom we 
honor today. I will ask Governor Johnston Murray to say a few 
words and introduce General Hurley.’’ 


As the Governor arose to speak, the audience arose and gave 
him a long and enthusiastic greeting. 


Governor Murray said: ‘‘I would like to have you know that I 
am not a guest here. I am an official of this organization, one of 
the fellow directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


“T have a particularly good memory, Judge Vaught, and it 
doesn’t have anything to do with an elephant. But back when I 
was a child, I heard my folks talking with neighbors; this was in 
1904. Charles Bliss was talking about Kansas and Dad was talking 
about Texas, as was Judge Hefner. They hadn’t yet learned that 
they were in the greatest State of the Union. Gradually, through 
association with their own children who were born here, and their 
children’s children, and such native born citizens as we honor 
today, there sprang a patriotism that is going to exceed that of Texas 
and we won’t have to brag about it. And through the exchange of 
ideas of people, we are going to let the northern and the eastern part 
of the United States, who still think that Oklahoma is an oil well or 
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an Indian who can’t read or write, or a bucket of sorghum, know 
that this is the greatest state of the Union. 


‘‘Judge Vaught, we have separated General Hurley from that 
mule, but we will never separate him from the love and thoughts of 
the people of this great state. 


‘“‘T would like now to present a new friend of mine, an old friend 
of my Father, and a friend of the State of Oklahoma—General 
Patrick J. Hurley.’’ 


General Hurley arose to speak. Tall, something more than six 
feet, trim and straight, every inch a soldier, his features clear cut 
and impressive, despite his sixty-eight years, he was the same Patrick 
Hurley as in the courts, or on the battlefield, or the man who had 
been cabinet member and personal ambassador for two presidents. 
Here was the Oklahoman who had stood in the presence of premiers 
and of kings and potentates of the Nations of the world. Pat Hurley 
standing beside his image in bronze looked a genuine Oklahoman. 


_ In a most informal manner, General Hurley talked to his old 
friends and neighbors, saying in part: 


“‘Mr. President, General Bill (General Key) my old comrade, 
John Mayo my life long friend. John and I used to sit out and 
talk in the evening on Main Street in Tulsa before they put in side- 
walks. I am exceedingly happy that my distinguished friend, Judge 
Vaught, Members of the Supreme Court and the Governor are 
present on this occasion. I am grateful to all you fine, reputable 
citizens, you members of the Supreme Court and the Governor, and 
to all who were my neighbors not so long ago, and to other dignitaries 
that are here today that I may also call my neighbors. I am happy 
that so many folks from Boggy Depot are here. I want to tell you 
about its beautiful women. One of these, the sweetheart of the 
Choctaw Nation is at my side—Mrs. Michael Conlan. The sweet- 
heart of the Chickasaw Nation is here—Mrs. Jessie Moore. And you 
know, in those days there were two most wonderful girls—Chockie 
and Chickie—the beautiful LeFlore belles. I see that their niece, 
Mrs. Perry 18 near me here. And then over there is Mary Bentley, 
her niece. And there are the Locke girls coming in to be counted. 
There is Dick Locke’s daughter, Vivia. Dick was my inseparable 
friend throughout those days. In talking of the Choctaw girls, there 
is Miss Muriel H. Wright, now a great historian. Then, of course 
there is old Bob Hefner and Wilburn Cartwright. All these people 
are of my youth, people who are entwined in my memory and about 
ay heart, especially these people from the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
; ations. They are my own people and wherever I go on earth my 

eart goes back to the old Red River country and the Choctaw and 
eet people. Down there where J grew up, it is said we lived 
where the screech owl crows, where every woman is a queen and 


~ 
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where every man is a moonshiner or a politician.’ Now that is my 
country. God bless it. 


“*T would like to express, if I may, my gratitude to my friends, 
John Mayo and Dr. Evans and the Board of Directors and the 
Oklahoma Historical Society in doing me the great honor of placing 
this bronze bust of me in the Oklahoma Historical Society Building. 
I want you to know that sincerely, it is with humility that I stand 
before you on this occasion. 


“‘At this moment, my memory goes back to a beautiful young 
woman who died in an unequalled strife in the contest between the 
pioneers and the frontier. She died when she was still young. With 
my father she is sleeping on a little sun-baked hill down there in 
that Choctaw country. I wish that they could be here on this 
occasion. 


“‘T have had some vicissitudes but I want all of you Oklahomans 
to understand that I never weaken when they are fighting me; it is 
only when they are kind to me. 


“‘T would like also to say in deep humility that it makes me 
exceedingly happy to learn that you, my own people in Oklahoma 
have found some incidents or some achievements in my career that 
you have deemed worthy of recording. And I again thank all of you 
for this splendid honor that you have bestowed upon me. I express 
to you my deepest gratitude. 


‘“‘Now let me become practical for just a moment and say 
particularly to John Mayo and Dr. Evans that they are going to put 
me out in the hallway close to Oklahoma’s greatest citizen and most 
worthy son, Will Rogers. I knew Willie and I worked with him be- 
fore the world knew that he was great. There was never any doubt 
m my mind about that. But when I saw Will’s bust sitting on the 
white ‘pine stump’ in these halls and then looked at the beautiful 
base upon which my bust sits, reflecting the work of Bryant Baker, 
[ know that I will not be happy until you give Will Rogers and 
Wiley Post as high a horse as I am on. I hope that you folks will 
see that the splendid busts of Oklahoma’s greatest son, Will Rogers 
and Oklahoma’s intrepid flyer, Wiley Post, will soon be placed on a 
pedestal such as this is and I am saying this only in appreciation of 
the fact that you have done such a beautiful job, presenting such 
4 magnificent work of art, and I hope that you will place marble 
solumns in the same way for those boys who are more worthy than I. 


“‘T should like to express my regrets that my better nine-tenths 
s not able to be here. It is the first time I ean remember that she 
nas been ill. It is unusual for her not to attend a meeting of this 
‘ind. me eas 
‘Now in closing, I want everyone to know that I went to school 
1t a little school known as Bacone College, close to Muskogee. It 
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has kept Muskogee on the map for a long time, and over there, they 
taught me a little quotation that has stayed with me all of my life: 


‘¢ ‘Tet all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 
Thy God’s, and truth’s. 

Be noble, and nobleness that lies in other men 
Sometimes sleeping, but never dead 

Will rise in majesty to meet Thine own.’ 


*T thank you.’’ 


ADJOURNMENT 


At the conclusion of General Hurley’s remarks, General Key 
said, ‘‘I know that General Hurley would welcome an opportunity 
to demonstrate the fact that he hasn’t lost the common touch. He 
knows most of you and I am sure it will warm his heart and yours 
to exchange handshakes with him before you leave this room. 


“‘T want to thank the Governor for honoring us with his presence, 
the eminent state officials and the fine representation of the civic 
and business leadership of Oklahoma. We have honored ourselves 
by accepting this splendid likeness of our friend, Pat Hurley.’’ 


APPENDIX A 


CuHarutes H. THoMPKINS 


Charles H. Tompkins, who was born in Round Rock, Texas, in 1873, 
is perhaps best known for his ownership and participation in the Tompkins 
Wild West Show and Frontier Exhibition 1913-16. This show consisted of 
Mexicans, Arabs, Frontiersmen, Cowgirls, Russian Cossacks, Cowboys, 
Scouts, Indians, Cowboy Ban, Wire Walkers, Acrobats, Tumblers, Clowns, 
Trapeeze Performers, Bicycle Riders and Trick Mules. 


In the year 1904 he married Mabel Hackney. She began her career in 
1898 when she appeared in the “Buffalo Bill Show.” She liked to recall 


that it was in this show that she knew and had as her friend the famous 
Annie Oakley. 


In 1905, the Tompkins toured Hurope as feature performers with Mac- 
Caddom’s Shows, a circus transported by 105 railroad cars. Mr. Tompkins 
was presented as “The King of the Cowboys” and his wife was billed as 
“The World’s Greatest Equestrienne.” 

On returning to this country, 
eastern fair circuits appearing in 
eastern half of the United States. 


In 1908 they operated th 
months and during the wi 
Company as stage attracti 


they were featured performers on the 
practically every city of size in the 


eir own wild west show during the summer. 
nter seasons they performed for the Roundup 


ibe they operated until 1917, when they retired from the entertainment 


Lit |e | Lee hee 
pkins made El Reno their home in 1918, at 
S eStablished an automobile business, retaining 


Charles and Mabel Tom 
which time Mr. Tompkin 
its ownership until 1933. 
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4 Charley Tompkins started working on a ranch at the age of twelve, and 
continued working at various phases of ranching until 1895. He drove 
trail herd for the T-Diamond Ranch from Abilene, Texas to Dodge City, 
in 1886-87, 1888-89 he worked on the range as an “outside man”. Then 
again drove trail herds in southwest Texas to Buckle-B range above Snyder 
in 1890-91. From Dalhart, Texas, to Montana, he drove 25000 head of steers 
for the X I T ranch in 1892-93, and 1895, In 1894 Charley herded from 
Anson to New Mexico for Larry Chittenden, rancher and author of 
Ranch Verse. In 1895 Charley Tompkins won a roping contest in Chicago, 
the beginning of his career in the entertainment field. 


From 1933 until recently, Mr. Tompkins served in numerous administra- 
tive capacities for the federal, state and county government. The city of 
Hl Reno will always remember Mr. Tompkins particularly for his erection 
of an underpass to insure the safety of school children in that city, and his 
fine administration of the office of Mayor. His friends like to also recall 
that he erected Taft Stadium of Oklahoma City, considered by many as the 
foremost highschool stadium in the State of Oklahoma. 


Primarily as a tribute and memorial to his beloved wife, Mabel Hackney 
Tompkins, who died on March 29, 1950, Mr. Tompkins has presented to the 
Oklahoma Historical Society the unusual and invaluable collection acquired 
through their histrionic and amazing career. The Society accepted with 
pride and appreciation The Tompkins Collection on January 25, 1951.4 


List or MABEL AND CHARLEY THOMPKINS COLLECTION, PRESENTED TO 
THE OKLAHOMA HisToricAu Society, JANUARY 15, 1951° 


¥ 


Indian Head Dress. 

Indian Knife Scabbard. 

Indian Dirk Scabbard. 

Indian Knife Scabbard. 

Beaded Watch Purse. 

Indian Bridal Rossetts. 

Indian Watch Chain. 

Indian Painted Purse. 

Indian Watch Fob. 

10. Indian Beaded Purse. 

11. Indian Beaded Purse. 

12. Indian Tobacco Pouch. 

13. Riding Crop. 

14. Indian Calf Head Hand Bag. 

15. Horse Shoe (Vardius, the dancing horse). 

16. Mexican Spurs, made in San Francisco 1909 by Sone Saddlery for 
Mabel Tompkins. 

17. Spurs used by Mabel Tompkins on her dancing horses. 

18. Side Saddle Spurs. 

19. English Stirrups of an English officer’s saddle used in World War I. 

27. Cane presented to Mabel Tompkins by Ralph T. Hemphill. 

28. Miniature Mexican Ox Cart. 

29. Miniature Overland Stage Coach. 

30. Miniature Texas Long Horn Steer. 

21. T-Diamond Cup presented by Senator W. J. Bryan, Abiline, Texas. 

32. Copy of Story of Custer’s Last Fight from Bismarck, D. T., Tribune, 


July 6, 1876. 


ct end hile GO Las 


4Notes compiled for the last two paragraphs in this sketch by M. J. Hansen, 
Librarian, Oklahoma Historical Society.—Kd. ; 

5 All items are numbered here as they were listed by Mr. Chas. Tompkins 
when he presented the collection to the Oklahoma Historical Society.—Ed. 
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3. Tackberry Buckle. 

ee Pa Certificate, Texas Cowboys Reunion, Stamford, Texas. 

36. Single Argentine Rope used by Argentine Cowboys. 

37. Mexican Reata, presented to Tompkins by Pablo Rodiiquez. 

38. Bridle and Breast Strap used for years by Tompkins. — 

89. Texas Steer Horns, presented to Tompkins by Tom Ellison. 

63. State Championship Polo Cup, July, 1923. 

64. Charley Tompkins Individual Championship Cup, July 8, 1923. 

65. Gentlemen Road Hacks, won by Tompkins. 

66. Ladies Road Hacks, won by Mabel Tompkins. 

67. High Jumping Cup, won by Mabel Tompkins, El Reno, Nov. 8, 1922. 

68. High Jumping Cup won by Mabel Tompkins, Fort Reno, 1924. | 

62. Lady Road Hacks, won by Mabel Tompkins, Oklahoma City Fat Stock | 
Show 1923. 

70. Ladies Road Hacks, won by Mabel Tompkins, Fort Reno, 1925. 

71. Polo Sticks used by Jim Minnick and Charley Tompkins in State 
Championship, July 8, 19238. 

74. Prize Ribbons. 

75. Membership Badges, Texas Cowboys Reunion, X I T Reunion, and 
Texas Trail Drivers. 

76. Navajo Blanket presented to Mabel Tompkins by Blanche Beutler. 

77. Racing Surcingle used by Mabel Tompkins. 

78. Stetson hat made for Charley Tompkins, 1908. Horse hair band 
made by a Mexican in San Francisco and presented to him in 1909. 

79. The last pair of boots belonging to Mabel Tompkins. 

80. Annie Oakley Saddle. 
PICTURES IN THE MABEL AND CHARLEY TOMPKINS COLLECTION 

20. Buffalo Painting by Chief Charging Hawk. 

21. Mabel Tompkins and her Jumping Horse Skyrocket. 

22. Mabel and Friends at Hillside Park, Newark, N. J., 1908. 

23. Bridle-less Horse in front of the New York Public Library. 

24. Down Memory Lane, by Roy P. Stewart, Sunday Oklahoman, July 10, 
1949. (Framed article, photostat). 

25. fore back of Heralds used by Tompkins Wild West Shows, 1911 to 

26. Picture front of Heralds used by Tompkins Wild West Shows. 

34. Charles H. Tompkins, San Francisco, “Round Up Co”, 1908. 

34 (A). Cowboy and his horse. 

40. Colored print of Rosenben, Famous Race Horse. 

41. Colored print of Colin, Famous Race Horse. 

42. Buffalo Bill Wild West Show, Chicago, 1886. 

43. Buffalo Bill Show at Mormon Temple, Salt Lake City, 1902. 

44. Christmas, 1914, in New Jersey. 

igre Tompkins, 1912. 
). Mabel on Valentine, great jumping horse. 

47. Mabel H. Tompkins, Philadelphia, 1914. 

48. Mabel and Circus, her trained bull terrior. 

49. Mabel and the Annie Oakley Saddle. 

60. i eae San Erelaeg “Round Up Co”, 1909. 

iS E ABEL AND CHAR ; 
a a GOeery of Texas Cattle Brands. ed eS ee 
. Carey, Henry L. Story of Boot Hill i 

52. Hunter, J. Marvin. Trois Drivers of Pesee weal Sic 

53. Haley, J. Evetts. Life of Charles Goodnight 

54. Adams, Andy. Log of a Cowboy. : 

55. James, Will. Cowboys North and South 

56. Murray, John. The Round Up. t 

57. Keith, Harold. Story of Will Rogers. 

58. Hildreth, Sam. Smell of the Turf. 


} 
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9. Werner, M. R. P. T. Barnum. 

60. Rogers, Will. Prohibition. 

61. Chittendens, Larry. Ranch Verses. 

62. Russell, Charles M. Good Medicine. 

72. Scrap Books of Mabel and Charley, Nos. 1, 2, OAS De One eo uece os 
73. McGinty, Billy. Route Book of Buffalo Bill Show 1900. 


APPENDIX B 


Patrick JAY HuRLEY 


HURLEY, PATRICK JAY, lawyer and diplomat, was born in the Choc- 
taw nation, Indian Territory (now Oklahoma), Jan. 8, 1883, son of Pierce 
and Mary (Kelly) Hurley. He had only a limited schooling in his youth, 
going to work as a mule driver in the mines of the Atoka Coal & Mining 
Co. when he was only eleven years old, and later working as a cowboy. 
Subsequently he attended Indian University, now Bacone (Okla.) Junior 
College, and was graduated A.B. in 1905. He then studied law at the 
National University in Washington, D. C., and following his graduation 
with the LL.B. degree in 1908 was admitted to the bar of Oklahoma and 
began the practice of law in Tulsa. Four years later he was admitted to 
practice before the Supreme Court of the United States. He was national 
attorney for the Choctaw Indian nation during 1912-17. When the United 
States entered the first World war, being then a captain in the Oklahoma 
national guard, he was commissioned major in the national army and 
later served in France as judge advocate, army artillery, Ist army, per- 
forming in addition the duties of adjutant general and inspector general. 
At the close of the war he held the rank of colonel. While in France he 
took part in the Aisen-Marne, St. Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne offensives and 
received the Silver Star for gallantry. After the armistice, as judge 
advocate of the 6th army corps, he secured from the grand duchy of 
Luxemburg permission for U.S. military forces to march across the grand 
duchy en route to the Rhine as a part of the army of occupation of Germany. 
The citation for the Distinguished Service Medal which was later awarded 
him referred to the “sound judgment, marked zeal and keen perception of 
existing conditions” which he displayed at that time. After his return 
to the United States he resumed the practice of law in Oklahoma. In the 
course of his legal career General Hurley developed various business 
interests. He is the owner of a number of business properties in Okla- 
homa and Kansas and the Shoreham office building in Washington, D. C. 
At one time he was president of the First Trust & Savings Bank of Tulsa 
and a director of the First National Bank of that city. A Republican in 
politics, he was a delegate at large to the Republican national convention 
in 1924, was chairman of the Oklahoma state Republican convention in 
1926 and campaigned for the nomination and election of Herbert Hoover 
for President in 1928. Following the inauguration of President Hoover 
he was appointed assistant secretary of war and after the death of James 
William Good (q.v.), secretary of war, in November 1929, General Hurley 
Was appointed to succeed him. As such he was also chairman of the war 
policies commission, a nonpartisan body, created by congress to prepare 
national policies and plans for application in time of war. He also urged 
increased development of the army air force and the mechanization of the 
army. He remained a member of the Hoover cabinet until March 1933 
when he resumed the practice of law in Washington, devoting his time 
largely to international law and corporation law. In 19385 he was chief 
counsel in the reorganization of the Richfield Oil Co., of California, and 
in 1940 he represented five American oil companies whose properties in 
Mexico had been expropriated by the Mexican government in the negotia- 
tion of a settlement of their claims. The agreement reached received the 
full approval of the department of state and the Mexican government, 
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which later conferred on him its highest decoration, the Order of the 
Aztec Eagle, for his efforts in this connection. As colonel in the officers® 
reserve corps he was called to active military duty in the fall of 1941 and 
after the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor he was promoted to brigadier 
general in January 1942, and ordered to the southwest Pacific to direct 
efforts to run the Japanese blockade of the Philippines with supplies for 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s forces on Bataan peninsula. General Hurley 
was wounded in the first Japanese bombing attack on Port Darwin, Aus- 
tralia, Feb. 19, 1942, and upon recovery he was appointed U. S. minister 
to New Zealand. While holding that post he was recalled to Washington 
in the summer of 1942 to receive instructions for a special trip to Moscow 
to consult Generalissimo Joseph Stalin. On that mission he and his two 
aides made a reconnaissance of the Stalingrad and Caucasus battle fronts, 
being the first foreign military observers accorded this privilege. On his 
return to Washington to report he was awarded an oak leaf cluster in 
lieu of a second Distinguished Service Medal. Resigning as minister to 
New Zealand in March, 1943, he was sent to the Near East as a special 
representative of the President to confer with government officials and 
military leaders in various countries in that region. Before returning to 
Washington he was awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross in recognition 
of many hazardous wartime aerial missions he had undertaken. Traveling 
again as a special representative of the President, he returned to the Near 
East in October 1943, also making trips to India and China. Later he 
participated in the Cairo and Teheran conferences and at the latter, where 
he held the temporary rank of ambassador, he prepared the first draft of 
the Iran declaration, guaranteeing the pastwar sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of Iran and reaffirming the principles of the Atlantic charter. 
In December 1943, he was promoted to major general and in August 1944, 
when civil strife in China was threatening to bring about the collapse 
of the nationalist government, he was sent to Chungking to prevent that 
catastrophe and keep the Chinese army in the war and to harmonize the 
relations between the Chinese and American military establishments and 
between the American embassy in Chungking and the Chinese government. — 
Later he was appointed U.S. ambassador to China and in this capacity he — 
succeeded in initiating conferences between the government and Chinese 
Communist leaders designed to end the civil war in that country. He remain- 
ed in China until November 1945, when he returned to the United States and 
resigned his post with a vehement protest against what he termed “the 
wide discrepancy between our announced policies and our conduct of 
paren eee charging certain “career” diplomats in the state 
ae aie ie sapotsgine his efforts to restore peace in China. In | 
Patterson fs sears a Nes oe nee ph ae OF er ore 
are Arik nee A Services in China. General Hurley is a 
n klahoma State bar associations, the American 
Legion, the Chamber of Commerce of the United States Si Chi 
(president 1946) and Phi Beta K fed in’ Waste 
MCh pervs 1916 oR sen es appa. He was married in Washington, 
ee? se ’, uth, daughter of Adm. Henry Braid Wilson and 
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As early as January 1943, when China, Australia, and all those regions 
“were developing the most perplexing problems of modern times, Roosevelt 
wrote to Edward J. Flynn that he was appointing him as Minister to 

Australia. He says to Mr. Flynn that Hon. Patrick J. Hurley, in addition 
to being Minister to New Zealand is a General in the army, and he further 
points out that he is using Hurley’s services as ambassador in many places 
outside of New Zealand and for many ways and purposes which may be 
considered as Roosevelt’s special spokesman. 


Again in 1944-45, in order to strengthen morale in the China region, 
President Roosevelt sent General Hurley on a political and military mission. 
The President’s purpose was as far as possible to bring about a recognition 
between Chiang Kai Check and General Stillwell. 


. On March 25, 1944, General Hurley received a letter from Roosevelt in 
which this quotation was found: “Your letter of December ist, 1943 con- 
cerning Iran contains suggestions of very great interest.’ The letter 
goes on to say that Roosevelt was thrilled with the idea of Hurley that 
Iran had been won over by the presentation of an unselfish American 
policy. It is interesting to note in this day of 1951 that Roosevelt revealed 
in this letter that if he had the right kind of American experts who would 
remain loyal to their ideals, he felt that his policy of aiding Iran (rich 
oil field regions) would succeed. In this letter were the words, “You are 
Tight that the distribution of lend-lease supplies throughout the Middle 
Hast should be taken over by our own people and I have let the Secretary 
of State know my views in this regard.” 


It should be remembered in this connection that General Hurley on this 
special mission to the Near Hast had helped prepare the Three-Power 
Declaration at Teheran which pledged Iran’s independence. It is revealed 
that Hurley considered Britain to be practising imperialistic policies in 
Iran and urged the President to distribute lend lease supplies through 
‘American agencies. 


In the late summer of 1944, President Roosevelt sends a letter to 
Chiang in which he states that he is presenting to the Generalissimo “my 
two very good personal friends, General Hurley, former Secretary of War 
and now a Major General, and Mr. Donald M. Nelson, the head of the War 
Production Board. Hurley is to be considered my personal representative 
on military matters and you can talk to him with the utmost freedom.” 
In order to fortify these two ambassadors, he says to Chiang, “Both 
literally are my personal representatives.” At this time, the Chinese front 
was breaking down in face of strong Japanese attack, and wished to obtain 
through Hurley better relations between Chiang and Stilwell, and to also 
obtain for Stilwell complete command of all armed forces—Chinese and 


American. 


It is needless to say that these comments on the relations existing 
between President Franklin Delano Roosevelt and General Patrick Je 
Hurley were based upon the highest and most noble grounds. It is well 
to say that this ambassadorship of General Hurley to China and many 
other countries of the Far Hast was continued under the administration 
of Truman until Hurley sent in his resignation under the protest of Presi- 
dent Truman and his assurance of complete faith in Hurley’s power and 
ability to serve America in the Chinese region. 
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Patrick Hurueys Are Listep Amona First 400 U. S. Famuiuins: 
From SANTA FE NEW MEXICAN, Sunday, March 26, 1950 


“In the March issue of the Cosmopolitan magazine, Igor Cassini, who; 
writes under the name of Cholly Knickerbocker in a New York baper, has: 
prepared a list of the first Four Hundred families in the United States: 
today. General and Mrs. Patrick J. Hurley of Santa Fe and Washington : 
are included in this list. The basis for the selection of the names included: 
in the list of the FOUR HUNDRED, according to Cassini, is prominence: 
in social, political, business and governmental affairs. 


“In looking over the list which includes some of the Rockefellers, | 
Vanderbilts; Secretary of State Dean Acheson and many other nationally; 
known names, the inclusion of General Hurley probably sets a record oni 
several scores. He is the only ex-mule driver from coal mine No. 6 ofi 
Phillips, Indian Territory, who is recorded among the FOUR HUNDRED; ; 
he is the only ex-Private in the Indian Territory Voluntary Cavalry who: 
is listed in the FOUR HUNDRED; he is the only man who has run twice: 
and been defeated twice for the Senate in New Mexico, whose name appears: 
among the FOUR HUNDRED. 


“General Hurley, as many Santa Feans know, has had a most dis-- 
tinguished career. He was the outstanding national attorney for the: 
Choctaw Indian Nation, a Republican appointed by Woodrow Wilson; he: 
served with distinction in World War I; he was Secretary of War in the: 
Hoover cabinet; he was a general in the Army in World War II; he was: 
wounded in action at Darwin, Australia on February 19, 1942; he became: 
successively President Roosevelt’s Minister to New “Zealand; then he was: 
returned to the Army and became President Roosevelt’s personal repre-- 
sentative in Russia; he was with the Russian army in the Battle for the: 
Encirclement of Stalingrad; he served as President Roosevelt’s special am-. 
bassador in Iran and ambassador to China. During the war he was the: 
personal representative of President Roosevelt in 21 different nations. 


“Mrs. Hurley, who is also listed among these distinguished Ameri-- 
cans, is an outstanding social and civic leader in both Washington and! 


Santa Fe, and is known throughout the United States for her beauty, 
brilliance and charm. 


“It is reported that Pat is getting some good-natured ribbing about! 
being included in the list of the FOUR HUNDRED. We don’t know what: 


he is saying, but we suspect he probably replies, “Well that’s pretty good 
for an ex-Oklahoma coal miner.” 


“General and Mrs. Hurley are expected to return to Santa Fe in June.” 
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_ JEREMIAH HUBBARD, HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER AND 
-* FRIENDS MISSIONARY AMONG THE INDIANS 


By Ezra Brainerd* 


" Jeremiah Hubbard, a child of Quaker parents affectionately 
known as ‘“‘Uncle Jerry’’,) was born in Henry County, Indiana, 
April 7, 1837, the eldest son of Joseph and Matilda (Bailey, nee 

Johnson) Hubbard.’’ His early life was spent on his father’s farm 

_ hear Lewiston. He attended school in a log schoolhouse until he was 

sixteen when his parents moved to Wayne County and settled at 
Chester four miles from Richmond. He attended school there 
until he was twenty one. 


He was married on November 6, 1858, to Mary G. Sheward, 
daughter of Dr. Isaac and Louisa Sheward, formerly of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, and on December 4th following began his first ex- 
perience asa school teacher. He described the schoolhouse, located 
on Nolan’s Creek, five miles northwest of Richmond, Indiana, as a 
brick building with a door in the west end and three windows on 
each side. The interior was described as having a blackboard and 


* Ezra Brainerd, Jr., a native of Vermont, is engaged in the practice of law, 
with his office in the Shoreham Building, Washington 5, D. C. Soon after his grad- 
uation (LL.B.) from the University of Michigan in 1904, he was admitted to the 
bars in Vermont and in Oklahoma, and located at Muskogee where he practiced 
until 1927. He served as Judge in the Oklahoma Constitutional Election in 1906; 
and as master in chancery, U. S. Court, Eastern District of Oklahoma, 1907-14. He 
was member of the firm Brainerd, Gotwals & Gibson at Muskogee, 1918-27, and was 
general counsel and vice president of First National Bank of Muskogee, also director 
of Farmers National Bank (Ft. Gibson), and of First National Bank (Braggs). 
He was admitted to U. S. Supreme Court, 1921, and was member of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission 1927-33 (Chairman, 1931). He is member of American Bar 
Association and of other bar associations, and is a Presbyterian and Mason (Who's 
Who in America, Vol. 26 (1950-51).—Ed. 

1 Uncle Jerry was named for his great uncle, Jeremiah Hubbard of Guilford 
County, North Carolina, who was a prominent member of the Society of Friends 
during the period from 1811 to 1860, before the great migration of Friends from 
North Carolina to Indiana, took place. Sallie W. Stockhard, in The History of 
Guilford County, Knoxville, 1902, states, pp. 83, 123-4, that in 1830, Jeremiah Hub- 
bard, Douglas Clark and others were appointed a committee to prepare an address 
to the subordinate meetings on the subject of schools; that seven. years later Guil- 
ford College, now the seat of learning of Friends in the South, was founded as New 
Garden Boarding School, and that among the best friends of the Institution have been 
the Mendenhall family, the Cox family, Jesse M. Bundy, Dr. Joseph Moore, Francis 
T. King, Dr. J. C. Thomas and Jeremiah Hubbard. 

We have before us a copy of an enlarged picture drawing of the Indiana Yearly 
Meeting of Friends held in Richmond Indiana in 1844. The only individuals whose 
names are identified thereon, are three men standing together, Elijah Collin, John 
Peasa of England, and Jeremiah Hubbard. The latter is pictured as very tall and 
slight, wearing a beaver hat and a Prince Albert coat. 
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a platform extending across the east end, and as having good pa 
desks, a good stove and an ample supply of charts, maps ete. ; 
was a subscription school with a term of three months. There were 
about fifty pupils in attendance during Uncle Jerry’s term ranging 
from little boys and girls to young men and women. In his writings : 
he noted that the term closed with ‘‘good satisfaction, the pupils 
having made rapid progress’’, : 


In the spring of 1859, Uncle Jerry moved to Miami County and 
that summer he commenced his second school one half mile west of 
Xenia in what was than an undeveloped part of Indiana. It, too, 
was a subscription school, but with a two months’ term. The school | 
house, which stood just at the edge of the timber, was built of logs 
and was about fourteen feet square, it had slab benches, no desks 
and only a small blackboard. About thirty pupils were enrolled, 
most of them small. 


He began his third school in the winter of 1859-60, at a place 
located in the northeast corner of Howard County, being employed 
for three months at a salary of twenty-five dollars a month, one half 
to be paid from public funds and one half by the parents of children 
who attended the last half of the term. The school house, like the 
one near Xenia, was built of logs, twenty by twenty-four, and had 
wooden desks large enough to accommodate six or eight pupils. The 
school, with an enrollment of forty-seven pupils, had the reputation 
of being the hardest to manage of any in the county. However, 
Uncle Jerry experienced no serious trouble for he “laid down 
the rules and held to them.’’ : 


During the summer of 1860, he and his wife taught a sub- 
scription school in Xenia. It was held in a large room, sixty feet 

long and twenty-one feet wide, which was located on the second 
floor of the Addington building. There were sixty-five pupils in| 
attendance. Many of them were unruly, but after Uncle Jerry 
whipped seventeen of them all in one day, he had no further trouble; 
on the contrary, all took an interest in their studies and the term 
closed with mutual good feeling. Xenia was a pleasant place and 
he enjoyed teaching in town much more than he had in the country. 
The following winter he was employed to teach in the publie school 
in Xenia. Classes were held in the Methodist Meeting House, as 
the district had no school building. It was a large school with 
nearly a hundred pupils in attendance. Eli Wall, an elderly man, | 
was employed as an assistant. It was necessary for the two men to 

go to Peru to be examined for their teacher certificates, So they 

started one very cold morning, with one horse between them which | 
they rode ‘‘turn about’’. They traveled eighteen miles through 

snow, before reaching Peru. Wall went to put up the horse, while 

Uncle Jerry went to locate Mr. Effinger, the lawyer and school 
examimer. Entering the latter’s office and finding Mr, Effinger in 
Uncle Jerry introduced himself and stated his business, ‘Tel] me,”? 
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said Mr. Effinger, ‘‘what ig the interest on one hundred dollars 
for twelve days at six percent—work it mentally.’? After giving 
a satisfactory answer, he was asked to name the capital of one or 
_ two states. This done, Uncle Jerry was handed a certificate. About 
‘this time Wall came in and, after being introduced to Mr. Effinger, 
was asked by him to name the capital of Kentucky. Wall was so 
surprised he could not answer; the examiner then asked him a few 
“more questions and gave him a certificate good for eighteen months. 
_ Each paid the examiner fifty cents and they departed for home. 
_ Wall proved to be a poor assistant. He apparently not only lacked 
system in his work, but was a poor disciplinarian. He reputedly 
demoralized the pupils by chewing tobacco in school. 


During the next two years, 1861-63, Uncle Jerry taught school 
at various places in Miami County, and in 1863 or 1864, he removed 
_to New London, a Quaker settlement ten miles west of Kokomo, in 
Howard County. He was occupied in teaching in this neighborhood 
during the next four or five years; a part of that time in the Porcu- 
pine district, a rowdy place, where it was said a spelling bee could 
not be held without a fight. Uncle Jerry proved equal to his task. 
He decided to hold a series of religious meetings. Many conversions 
resulted, and after a few weeks the entire neighborhood became quiet 
and orderly. 


On taking up their residence in New London, Uncle Jerry and 

his wife associated themselves with the Society of Friends by whom 

they were heartily welcomed and during their residence there 

they took an active interest in the religious work of that society. 

Erastus, their first child, was born in New London in 1864; two 

other children were born to them there, a boy and a girl, but both 
died in infancy. 


After the close of the Civil War, a great migration was started 
by people from Illinois and Indiana seeking land and adventure 
further west. Joseph Hubbard, Uncle Jerry’s father, who had 
migrated from North Carolina to Virginia and thence to Indiana, 
was one of such a group in 1870. He had decided to move to 
Missouri, an adventure in which he was joined by his son-in-law, 
Joseph Robins, who was then living in Illinois, and by his four sons; 
Jeremiah (Uncle Jerry), Gameliel, Henry, and Joseph Asher. They 
all settled in Alba, a few miles north of Carthage, in Jasper County, 
Missouri, where Uncle Jerry again engaged in teaching school. 


In 1873, he was employed by the Executive Committee of Friends 
on Indian Affairs for a period of five months as teacher and 
general manager of the Wyandotte Mission School which was located 
on Lost Creek, in the Quapaw Agency, in the then Indian Territory, 
about ten miles southeast of the present town of Miami, Oklahoma. 
Uncle Jerry assumed his duties at the Mission on March 3. The 
school was a boarding school for Wyandotte, Shawnee and Seneca 


i 
“¢ 
i n. Some of the odd names which he noted were: Ida Mud- 
Seen Choplog, Margaret Splitlog, and Susan Bearskin, 
among others. Uncle Jerry loved the children and made many 
enduring friends among them. He visited in their homes, and tools 
the boys swimming in the river. He also conducted religious 
services. The school term closed pleasantly in August. At a 
Wyandotte ceremonial held at that time Uncle Jerry Was ee the 
name of Te-ya-we-da-ya, meaning ‘‘strong like a rock. He re- 
turned to his home in Alba, Missouri, in September, ‘1874. A year 
or two later he removed with his family, then consisting of his wife 
and six children; Erastus, Henrietta, William, Lucy, Holton, and 
Lennie, to Timbered Hills, a Friends’ settlement near the present. 
town of Columbus, in Cherokee County, Kansas. A seventh child, 
Josephine, was born soon after the family’s arrival in Timbered 
Hills. She died Nov. 29, 1880 in her second year. 


After having taught twenty-seven terms of school in Indiana, 
Missouri, Kansas, and Indian Territory, Uncle Jerry abandoned 
school teaching to engage in missionary work among the Ottawas, 
Wyandottes, Modocs and Senecas. In the latter part of the winter 
of 1879-80, he made a few visits to these Indians for the purpose of 
holding religious meetings among them. Nicholas Cotter, a member 
of the Wyandotte Tribe who had been a scout with Freemont in his 
expedition to California in 1849, accompanied Uncle Jerry as guide 
and interpreter. Soon after their arrival at the Wyandotte Mission 
they received word from the Chief of the Senecas not to come among 
his people. Uncle Jerry knew that the Senecas as a Nation were 
opposed to Christianity. However, he was not perturbed by the 
message he had received, and went on to the Seneca Nation. He and 
Cotter arrived at John Winney’s, (in the Seneca Nation) 14 miles 
southeast of the Wyandotte Mission at about four o’clock in the after- 
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2A few small tribes were brought to the northeast corner of the Indian Terri- 
tory soon after the Civil War. In an early day, this region had been given to some 
small bands of Quapaws, a few Senecas, and a band of Shawnees. After the Civil. 
War other small tribes, mostly from Kansas were brought there, and they were 
given little reservations in this area, These were the Peorias and related bands, 
the Miamis, the Ottawas, the Wyandottes, and a small band of Modocs who were 
brought there from the lava beds of Oregon. Altogether, within a few years after 
the Civil War, eight tribes or fragments of tribes occupied seven small reservations 
in northeast Oklahoma—Buchanan and Dale, A History of Oklahoma (Norman, 
1924), p. 160. 

The present Associated Committee of Friends on Indian Affairs was founded 
by a group of Yearly Meetings in 1869 to carry out the agreement with President — 
Grant that Friends would operate Government Indians Agencies in Kansas and In-_ 
dian Territory, Although the Government later relieved Friends of these respon-— 
sibilities, this joint committee continues to support workers at the Wyandotte Mission, 
now a Government Indian boarding school; and at three other stations in Oklahoma, 
namely, at the Seneca Council House, located at a country cross-roads in the Ozark 
foothills a few miles southeast of Wyandotte; at Hominy, on the Osage Reservation; 
and at the Kickapoo Friends’ Center, near McLoud, in Pottawatomie County, Solen-— 
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_ noon. They found John sitting on the porch smoking hig pipe. 


He was a full-blood Seneca and his wife, Lucy, a full-blood Wyan- 


_ dotte. John could speak little English, but Lucy could speak it very 


well. Unele Jerry and his companion went up to where John was 


sitting, shook hands with him and said: ‘‘How!’’. We assume that 
Unele Jerry was acquainted with John and Lucy for although John 
was opposed to Christianity they were cordially received by both 
of them. That evening about dark a half dozen Seneca Indians 
came in and Uncle Jerry spoke to them, Cotter acting as his inter- 
preter. ‘This was the first religious meeting held among the Senecas. 


Many more visits were made among them during the following years. 


In May, of that same year 1880, Uncle Jerry attended a meeting 
of the Executive Committee of Friends on Indians Affairs, held at 
Richmond, Indiana, and as a result of discussions held at that 
meeting, he was asked to spend seven days each month working 
among the Indians located in the Quapaw Agency. He readily 
assented on the condition that he would have the privilege of doing 
as the Master directed. ‘‘Go, and the Lord go with thee and bless 
thy labor’’, was the reply. 


The missionary effort of the Friends at this early period was 
more extensive in the Indian Territory than elsewhere. Dr. Rayner 
W. Kelsey, professor of History at Haverford College, in his book 
Friends and the Indians, Philadelphia 1917, states, pp. 204-205: 


“Asa and Emeline Tuttle had done missionary work for many years 
among the Ottawas, Quapaws and Modocs in this district and Jeremiah 
Hubbard, John M. Watson, Thomas Stanley and others about 1880-1881, 
had made progress in holding meetings among them and among the nearby 
Senecas. At the request of Jeremiah Hubbard about ninety Indians of the 
above mentioned tribes were received into membership by Timbered Hills 
Monthly Meeting, Kansas. It was then decided to establish four preparative 
meetings among the Ottawas, Senecas, Modocs and Wyandottes, respectively, 
and of these four meetings was composed Grand River Monthly Meeting 
set up September 3, 1881”. 


In a small book compiled in 1913, when Uncle Jerry was in his 
77th year, he gives an interesting account of his early struggles, his 
experiences as a school teacher, and of his forty years’ ministry 
among the Indians. He states that after his return from Richmond, 
Indiana in the Summer of 1880 he began making week-long visits 
each month among the Indians in the Quapaw Agency. 


On February 8, 1881 he and his wife accompanied by Alphens 
Townsend, an elder in the Friends Church, left Timbered Hills on 
such a visit. Crossing Spring River on the ferry at Baxter Springs, 
Kansas, they passed down the east side of the river to the Modoe 
camp. Thomas Stanley, a co-religious worker, had arranged for 
their meeting and quite a number of Modocs were in attendance. 
Uncle Jerry and Mr. Stanley spoke through an interpreter; Long 
George, one of the leading Modoes, spoke in his native tongue as did 
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others. The next day they went six miles southwest to the Wyandotte ; 
Mission where they held an evening meeting, and on the 10th they 
attended the opening exercises of the Misson School. That after-. 
noon, with Nicholas Cotter as their guide, they left for the Seneca 
Nation, After traveling through some rough country, they arrived 

at John Winney’s in time for supper. After dark they held a 

rousing meeting. Mr. Stanley made a good talk and Aunt Mary, 

Uncle Jerry’s wife, offered a very earnest prayer, especially in- : 
terceding for John Winney and his wife, Lucy. The next day the 
wind blew hard from the north with snow. At 11 0’clock they 

held a meeting with several Indians and an interpreter was present. — 
Sampson Smith and his wife were converted and joined the Friends. 

After dinner, Uncle Jerry and his party left for Matthias Splitlog’s. — 
Reaching a river, they found that the water was high and It was — 

hardly safe for them to cross. However, four of them got in the 
hack and crossed safely so they sent the hack back for the others. 
The road from the river to Splitlog’s was rough. When they arrived, 
they found that their visit had been anticipated; a beef had been 
killed, 50 pounds of butter made and 20 dozen eggs gathered. 


On the 12th Uncle Jerry received word that John Winney’s 
daughter, Lizzie, had died and the funeral was to be held the following 
day. He returned immediately to Winney’s home. All was quiet 
and solemn. Many of the Senecas attended the funeral services the 
following day. Three days later, when Uncle Jerry was back at 
the Mission, he was asked to conduct funeral services for the wife of 
Armstrong Spicer, sister of Frank Whitewing. Their home was 
about six miles south of the Mission. The burial services must have — 
been very impressive there in the valley of Sycamore Creek, down 
deep in the timber with a white mantle of snow on the ground and 
the solemn faced Indians gathered about. When the coffin was 
lowered into the grave, Frank Whitewing dropped on his knees and ~ 
offered a prayer in the Wyandotte language, 


On February 16th, Uncle Jerry and his wife left the Mission 
for their home in Timbered Hills, Kansas, twenty-eight miles north. 
Reaching Spring River they found the ice flow s0 strong they 
hesitated to cross; turning back, to Asa Tuttle’s their wagon broke 
down leaving them stranded in the woods. Uncle J erry built a fire 
to keep warm until Alpheus the young man he had with him obtained 


another wagon which enabled them by ferrying at Baxter to reach 
home late that night. 


Uncle Jerry returned to the Mission on the 19th and held 
splendid meetings with excellent results. It was on one of these 
visits while conducting meetings at Splitlog’s, that John Winney 
came to Uncle Jerry and said he wished to be a Christian. With 
his mind fully made up he placed his hand in Uncle Jerry’s and 
‘““gave his heart to the Master’’. Lucy, John’s wife, had been 
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urging him for many months to take this step, but Winney, like 
nearly all of the older and middle-aged Senecas—he was seventy-five 
at the time, had been loath to adopt the Christian religion. Doctor 
Kelsey in his book Friends and the Indians says that these conse- 
erated Christian Indians were for long years faithful workers among 
the Senecas and largely by their own labors built up a flourishing 
meeting at Cayuga; that they were Elders in the Seneca Meeting 
and were held in highest esteem by all who knew them; that he had 
the privilege of meeting Lucy Winney in 1913, a short time before 
her death, and could testify personally to the grace of her beautiful 
Christian character.* 


Unele Jerry continued to spend one week each month among 
the Indians in the Quapaw Agency, and in May, 1881, at the request 
of the Executive Committee of Friends in Indians Affairs, he began 
spending two weeks each month among them. This arrangement 
continued until August of that year, when the Committee engaged 
him to spend all his time among the Indians in the Quapaw Agency. 
He rented a house near the Wyandotte Mission and moved his family 
there on September 1, 1881. 


There were a number of large streams in this part of the Terri- 
tory and in making his rounds Unele Jerry traveled in a two-horse 
cart. If he found the water too deep, it was an easy matter to turn .- 
about and drive out, whereas, a buggy would have locked on a short 
turn and spilled its occupant. An editor of a Missouri newspaper 
remarked that one of the two spotted ponies Uncle Jerry drove was 
a Methodist the other a Campbellite. He said that the Methodist 
pony would swim with half his sides out of the water, the Camp- 
bellite with only his head out, while the Quaker rode high and dry! 
At John Winney’s one day, Winney asked Uncle Jerry to go with him 
to the barn where he showed him a handsomely painted cart. ‘‘You 
take him’’, Winney said. ‘‘But’’, said Uncle Jerry, ‘‘I have no 
money to buy a eart’’. John replied; ‘‘You take him—you best 
friend.’’ 


During the early years, there were in the Territory a great many 
gun carrying desperadoes and fugitives from justice. Occasionally 
some of them attended Uncle Jerry’s meetings, but they never gave 
him any serious trouble for he always treated them kindly. 


On many of his early journeys Uncle Jerry was accompanied by 
Elwood Weesner, later to be sent by the Timbered Hills Monthly 
Meeting as a missionary among the Indians in Alaska. In January, 
1884, Weesner and Uncle Jerry made a visit to the Sac & Fox Agency 
in Oklahoma Territory. They went by train as far as Tulsa, which 
at that time was the terminus of the Frisco Railroad. The following 
morning they took the mail-hack and traveled sixty miles west to the 


3 Kelsey, op. cit., p. 217. 
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agency where they spent the night at the home of Jacob V. Carter, 

the Indian Agent. The next day they called on David Bowles, who- 
was engaged in religious work among the Indians; and later on— 
William Hurr, the Indian Baptist Missionary, formerly at the Ottawa 
station in the Quapaw Agency. They had dinner at the Government 
Indian School which was under the care of Silas Moon and his wife. 

They thought the school was well managed and doing excellent work. 

In the evening they attended a meeting at Hurr’s Meeting House, © 
and on the 6th day, accompanied by Mr. Hurr, they went some 

thirty miles to the Mexican Kickapoo station in charge of John 

Clinton and his wife. Meetings were held there. On the 7th day 

Mr. Carter and John Elliott of Shawneetown took them to Wagoya, 

some forty miles distant, where the government day school for the 

Pottawatomies was located. On the lst day, Sunday, they attended 

the Bible School and an evening meeting. On the 2nd day they went 
to Shawneetown and held a meeting at the Government boarding - 
school which was in charge of Lindley Cox and wife. They reported 

that Thomas W. Alfred, one of the teachers, was very much liked 

and had a great influence with the Shawnees. On the 3d and 4th 

days, meetings were held at Franklin Elliott’s. Turning back, they 

stopped again at the Kickapoo Ageney where a series of meetings 

were held. On the 6th day they reached Agent Carter’s home at the 

Sac & Fox Agency where an interview was held with Chief Keokuk 

who said that Agent Carter was doing good work for his people. 


Some nine years later, 1893, Uncle Jerry and John Winney made 
a similar visit among the Sac & Fox, Kickapoo and other Indians 
in Oklahoma Territory. They left Pierce City, Missouri, April 3d_ 
on the Frisco train for Wichita, Kansas, some two hundred miles 
distant, and there boarded the Santa Fe train for Guthrie. It was 
spring and the weather was warm and pleasant; farmers were busy 
planting ; pens were filled with cattle and in Kansas the ereat fields 
of wheat extended as far as one could see. They spent the night in 
Guthrie, and the next morning they were met by William Hurr, an- 
old friend, who escorted them to the Sac & Fox Agency twenty-two 
miles east. A meeting was held that evening in the Oak Grove School 
House. The weather was extremely warm for that season of the 
year, so Uncle Jerry and Winney slept on the ground out of doors. 
The next day they set out for the Iowa village; on their way they 
stopped for lunch at Kerwan Murray’s, and then proceeded two 
miles further to Ford’s camp where they Spent the night. Most of 
the Indians there were living in tepees although a few of them had 
small houses. Winney and Uncle Jerry held their usual evening 
meeting. The weather that night being somewhat cooler they slept 
in a guest-tepee. A breakfast, consisting of coffee, flap-jack bread 
and molasses, was served to them by the Indian women. Leaving the 
camp, they traveled twenty-five miles south to the old Iowa Mission _ 
in charge of Charles Pearson and his wife. After an over-night stop, 
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they left the mission and traveled nearly all that day to reach the 
Kickapoo Mission. Several days were spent there. Four or five 


more days were spent at Shawnee and Tecumseh. All meetings were 
well attended. 


They returned home on the 18th, after an absence of 15 days, 
feeling that their visit had been greatly blessed. Uncle Jerry moved 
to Miami, Oklahoma, in the Spring of 1900, and continued his 
ministry among the Indians from that station until his retirement 
in 1913. He died in Miami February 3, 1915, in his 79th year; his 
wife died August 16, 1917. They had ten children, four boys and 


Six girls, only one of whom Erastus Hubbard of Miami, now in his 
86th year, is living. 


Doctor Kelsey in his book Friends and the Indians, states that 
“Jeremiah Hubbard, ‘Uncle Jerry,’ ... . began religious work 
among the Indians in the winter of 1879-80, and for many years 
labored faithfully and efficiently among the Wyandottes, Senecas, 
Ottawas, Modoes and other Indians in northeast Oklahoma and that 
perhaps no other missionary to the Indians was so widely known 
among Friends of the United States.’’4 


4Kelsey, op. cit., footnote p. 203. 
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WILLIAM PENN ADAIR 
By Cherrie Adair Moore* 


Mrs. Will Rogers wrote, in her book of Will’s life: ‘‘On Novem- 
ber 4, 1879, the last of Clem’s and Mary’s eight children was born 
and christened William Penn Adair, after a famous Cherokee states- 
man and soldier.’’ It is a disappointment not to find the name of 
the donor, also, but perhaps no one had told Mrs. Rogers there was 
a guest in the home on that auspicious night. The guest was Mrs. 
William Penn Adair—‘‘ Aunt Sue’’, as every one called her. Aunt 
Sue said that she officiated at Will’s birth and when she found no 
name had been definitely chosen for the newly born son, she sug- 
gested the full name of her husband. Will’s father might have 
chosen the name even if Aunt Sue hadn’t suggested it, for he and 
William Penn Adair were friends of long standing and had a 
lot in common. They had grown up under the same conditions in 
new country, had gone through the Civil War together and each 
had taken an active part in governmental affairs.} 


There was also a kinship between the Rogers and William Penn’s 
youngest brother’s wife, Mary Delilah (McNair) Adair. She was 
a granddaughter of John Rogers. Clement Vann Rogers was the 
grandson of Robert Rogers. John and Robert married sisters, Sarah 
and Lucy Cordery. In another generation, William Penn’s maternal 
great-great-grandfather, Joseph Martin, and John Rogers, Clem’s 


great great paternal grandfather, married sisters, Susannah and 
Elizabeth Emory. 


The pioneer father of the Adairs was John Adair, a Scotsman, 
who married Gehoga Foster, a Cherokee. Their son, Walter Adair, 
married Rachel Thompson, daughter of William Thompson, an 
Englishman. Walter and Rachel’s son, George Washington Adair, 
married Martha Martin, June 25, 1829, in Georgia. They were the 
parents of eight children and of these, William Penn Adair was the 
oldest. The others were Brice Martin, Walter Thompson, Mary 
Ellen, John Ticonoaly, Benjamin Franklin (the writer’s father), 
Rachel Jane, and Cherokee Cornelia—for whom the writer was 
named. Their maternal grandfather was John Martin, who was a 

* Cherrie Adair Moore is a descendant of the noted Adair family of the Chero- 
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member of the Cherokee Constitutional Convention of 1828, and was 
he first treasurer, and first Chief Justice of the Cherokee Nation. 


: William Penn Adair was born in Georgia on April 15, 1830. 
Phis year saw the enactment of a law providing for the removal 
af the eastern Indian tribes to the West beyond the Mississippi 
River, a plan that had been first promoted by President Thomas 
Jefferson. Six weeks after the birth of William Penn, Andrew 
Jackson, the newly elected President of the United States, signed 
1 Congressional act setting forth the provisions for the removal of 
he Indian tribes to an Indian Territory lying west of the states 
md territories west of the Mississippi River. This act and the 
ssues growing out of it had a deep affect on the life of William Penn 
Adair : They were the atmosphere in which he lived, they formed 
us character and gave him his place in the history of the Cherokees. 


Following the Removal Act of 1830, pressure on the Cherokees 
rom both U. S. and State officials finally culminated in a treaty 
itt New Echota, the Cherokee capital in Georgia, December 29, 1835, 
yroviding for the sale of all the Cherokee lands in the Hast and the 
‘emoval of the tribe to the Indian Territory. George Washington 
Adair, father of William Penn, was one of the signers of this treaty, 
ind John Martin, the maternal grandfather, was member of the 
committee designated in the treaty to recommend those Cherokees 
vho desired and were qualified to remain in Georgia as citizens of 
he State. Chief John Ross and the great majority of the Cherokee 
xecople were bitterly opposed to the New Echota Treaty, and refused 
© move west but were finally driven out of Georgia by U. 8. troops. 
[his was one of the great tragedies in Indian history. Yet those 
vho signed the Treaty were patriotic citizens who did this for the 
rood of all the Cherokees in the midst of grave conditions. These 
ents caused a cleavage among the Cherokees that exists even to 
his day. Two bitterly opposing political parties arose: the Ross or 
Anti-treaty Party, led by John Ross, and the Treaty Party, in which 
he Adairs were outstanding leaders. Chief Ross and his followers 
rived in the Cherokee Nation West in 1839. Members of the 
Treaty Party had left Georgia and settled in the new country west 
wo or three years before this time. 


Grandfathers, Martin and Adair, moved from Georgia in 1837, 
last before William Penn’s seventh birthday—one year after the 
‘onsumation of the treaty between the Chief, headmen, and people of 
he Cherokees. It isn’t known just how long it took the families 
0 make the journey, but with family, slaves and live stock, and 
mly covered wagons in which to move, it must have taken them 
ulmost three months, if not more. Grandfather Adair settled on 
Saline Creek near Salina and Grandfather Martin made his home 
m Grand River near Locust Grove, two miles south of Grand- 
father Adair’s. 
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The Adair residence, in Georgia, stood until a few years age 
when a lumber Company bought and wrecked it. The home of th: 
MeNairs-Mary Delilah Adair’s people, is still standing, or wa 
when some of the descendants visited it about three years ago 
Both were large and roomy houses built in the old southern style 


The new homes for the families were soon built. Each wai 
made of hewed logs filled with mortar. Spaces were left fo: 
windows, and a breeze-way and later when weather boarding wa: 
available, the home was dressed up with that. The house facec 
north and was two stories high, gabled roof, and, originally, hac 
seven or eight rooms, but during the Civil War the rooms extending 
south from the west end were partially burned; these were torr 
away and never replaced. A smaller room extended from the eas 
room ealled ‘‘the little room’’. Huge fireplace were in each 
Living quarters finished, large fields were cleared and fenced; anc 
to beautify the yard, old fashioned lilac bushes were set out. These 
had large bunches of fragrant lavender flowers, and were growing! 
there so long, one row of five small lilac bushes set out, spread inte 
a wide tangled hedge that was beautiful in the Spring. 


It was an ideal place for a large family to live and grow up: 
Woods in which to hunt, ereek and river in which to swim and 
fish, church and school within riding distance, relatives and friends 
not too far and who expected you to visit for a day, or week, if you 
desired. Slaves helped to make living much easier. There were 
always nurses for the little ones, maids for the kitchen and house- 
hold chores, and plenty of farm hands. Grandfather planted a 
large orchard that furnished many a row of apples to roast ini 
front of the fire, winter evenings. Both William Penn and Benjaman! 
Franklin played the violin, and if the evenings were similar to the 
evenings during the author’s life there, playing the ‘‘fiddle’’ was 
usually the evenings entertainment. Franklin played regular old 
fashioned ‘fiddling tunes.’’ ‘‘Great big taters in Sandy Land,” 
‘‘Devils Hornpipe,’’ ‘‘Pop goes the weasel,’? and many others 
He knew one. classic, a cradle song, that was exquisitely lovely. 


‘The Cherokees built many schools, for their greatest wish was 
to give all their children a good education. There were the Male and 
Female National Seminaries, which had courses equal to a Junior 
College, and, also, an Orphan Asylum, in which Cherokee orphans 
were well cared for mentally, physically and morally. Then there 
were church Schools, or missions, built, by different church de- 
nominations. Dwight Mission was originally located in Arkansas 
but when the Cherokees moved west into the Territory it was 
moved with them. Benjamin Franklin Adair spent some of his 
years there and once told of a scrape he got into. It seemed there 
was an apple orchard near by and some one suggested raiding it. 


2 The old Adair home burned in October, 1948, 
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When the boys got there they found no one had brought a sack. 
‘Franklin, being the tallest of the bunch, took off his pants and 
offered them. The legs were tied and filled with apples, and ‘‘did 
_fine as a substitute,’’ he said. 


i 


William Penn Adair studied in the schools of the Nation, and 
later in the States, where he graduated in law. In due time, he 
became a member of the Cherokee Supreme Court, organized under 
the Constitution of the Cherokee Nation in 1839. This court was 
given jurisdiction over all members of the Nation whether by birth, 
marriage or adoption, continuing the jurisdiction of the court that 
had been established by the Western Cherokees when they moved 
from Arkansas to this new country assigned them in the Indian 
Territory, under the terms of their treaty with the United States 
in 1828. They had arrived the next year and established their 
government with written laws. A space of one mile square was 
set apart for the accommodation of the U. 8S. Agency for the tribe, 
a location about seven miles east. of Fort Gibson. The agency 
building here was where the Cherokee Court was held in the trial 
of criminals. This was the meeting place of the court for many 
years after the arrival of the Eastern Cherokees or Ross Party. 


The Masons were active in Arkansas and Flint Lodge No. 74 
hear present Stilwell: was chartered by the Grand Lodge of Arkansas, 
‘in 1853. William Penn joined and was chosen secretary. The Grand 
Lodge was discontinued in 1867 but Flint Lodge continued its 
organization until the Grand Lodge of Indian Territory was organized 
-at Caddo seven years later. Flint Lodge then applied for member- 
ship and was accepted, but became known as Lodge No. 5 of Vinita. 


William Penn first married in 1861, Sarah Ann Adair, a 
second cousin. She was the daughter of Walter Scott and Nannie 
(Harris) Adair. Two daughters were born. Martha Caroline, who 
married George H. Lewis; and Mamie Elizabeth, who married 
Colonel Johnston Harris—chief of the Cherokees from 1893 to 1895. 
Sarah Ann Adair died in the late years of the Civil War. 


In 1868, William Penn Adair married Susannah MelIntosh 
Drew, daughter of William and Delilah Drew. After a honeymoon 
at Washington they made their home east of Adair, near the mouth 
of Spavinaw Creek and lived there intermittingly for seventeen 
years. When not at home they were usually at Washington; he as 
a delegate representing the Cherokees. They lived in a_ hotel 
at first, but found it inconvenient and too small for meetings with 
the other delegates, so moved to a large apartment. On reading an 
account of Aunt Sue’s life there, as she told it, she leaves an 
impression that her life as a delegate’s wife was more than glamorous. 
‘She and William Penn attended the inaugural ball when General 
Grant became President of the United States, and she frequently 
went with him on his missions to the White House. She also had 
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the pleasure of meeting both President Hayes, and President Gar- 
field. ; 


Aunt Sue described Uncle William as ‘‘having dark hair and 
eyes’’, and said he ‘‘stood six feet-two in his stocking feet’’. ‘‘He 
wore his hair long’, and ‘‘was quiet and reserved’. She also 
thought him ‘‘a fine lawyer.’’? This was also the opinion of the 
historian, Joseph B. Thoburn, who said that William Penn Adair 
‘“was a shrewd lawyer and generally regarded as a leader among his 
people.’ The picture of Uncle William verifies the length of his 
hair. It reached his shoulders and was in the same style and length 
as the hair dress of the Benjamin Franklin of early days. Starr, 
the Cherokee historian, said of him, he ‘‘was frankly agreeable— 
the ablest and most brilliant of all Cherokees.’’ 


William Penn was also kind, and a man of his word. For he 
kept to the best of his ability, a promise he made to his brother 
Brice Martin before his death, the first year of the war. Brice 
Martin asked him to care for and educate his four sons—the youngest 
was only a baby; in order that the promise be carried out, William 
Penn recorded it in his will. In this he spoke of the boys, and his 
desire. He wrote: 


“Brice Martin left considerable property for them [the four boys] but 
the U. S. Army, and the ravages of the late war destroyed all the property. 
I have however, provided for the children out of my own means, and still 
feel it my duty to do so. I desire my beloved wife, Sue M. Adair, out of 
proceeds of my claims mentioned, to give these children as good an edu- 
cation as possible and, as far as possible, look after their welfare.” 


Judging from his roles as mediator, senator, delegate, ete., 
William Penn’s ambition, and one desire, was to use his knowledge 
of law to promote the welfare of the Cherokees, and their Nation; 
and the quickest and surest way of doing this was to plunge into 
politics, So in 1855, at the early age of twenty-five, he ran for the 
office of senator from Flint District and was elected. He was re- 
elected in 1857 and 1859. Each was for a term of two years. War 
broke out between the States in 1861, and being a true Southerner, 
he joined the Confederates. 


_ At first the Cherokees were divided in their opinion as to al- 
legiance. Some thought that because the five civilized tribes, Chero- 
kee, Creek, Chickasaw, Choctaws, and Seminoles, were wards of the 
U. 8. Government they should remain neutral, and decided so. As 
the war progressed, the Cherokees saw how the Northern Indians 
were being mistreated, and being in sympathy with the Southern 
States decided to throw their forces into the Confederate cause. Their 
chief, John Ross had first talked neutrality, then later in a message to 
his people, he said that he had decided to make a treaty with the ‘Con- 


3 Carolyn Thomas Foreman, op. cit.: Editor (J.B.T.), “Th i i 
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federates with the stipulation that food and clothing be furnished the 
soldiers. This Treaty was made. In 1862, Chief Ross and Lewis Ross, 
ts brother, who was treasurer of the Cherokee Nation was captured 
‘by Kansas troops of the Union Army, which escorted him and his 
family, and some of his friends to Fort Knox, Kansas. From there 
they proceeded to Pennsylvania and remained for the duration of the 
Civil War. John Ross’ repudiation of the Confederate cause dis- 
rupted the Cherokee Nation. The Cherokees were divided in theif 
sympathies: The followers of Chief John Ross were aligned with 
the Union cause, and were organized in the Federal Army forces 
operating in the Indian Territory ; members of the old Treaty Party, 
|} followers of Stand Watie, remained with the Confederate forces, 
and were organized within the ranks of the Confederate Army in 
the Indian Territory. The Confederate Cherokees soon had to de- 
pend upon their own resources. The Confederate authorities sent 
some supples at first but later supplies for the Cherokees were 
commandeered at Fort Smith. Then still later, reverses in the 
fighting and lack of Confederate funds meant discontinuance of 
everything promised the Indian troops in the Territory. 


After John Ross went north the Confederate Cherokees called 
a Convention, and chose Stand Watie as Principal Chief, and Samuel 
Taylor, assistant Chief. Each district in the Nation sent three dele- 
gates to the convention. From the district of Saline, the delegates 
were James M. Bell, Joseph Lynch Martin, and Dr. Walter Thompson 
Adair. All were Adair kin. Dr. Walter Thompson Adair, was 
William Penn’s brother. Leroy Keys, John Scrimsher, and Clement 
Vann Rogers (Will Rogers’ father) represented Cooweescoowee Dis- 
trict. Both Federal and Confederate Cherokees maintained a gov- 
ernment throughout the war, from 1862 to 1867. Ross was retained 
as Chief of the Federal Cherokees. Stand Watie had already organ- 
ized a company in 1861, that became a part of the Confederate 
Army and William Penn, Benjamin Franklin (brothers) and George 
“W. Adair, (father), were members of Watie’s company. George W. 
Adair was Quarter Master. 


A year later a Cherokee Mounted Regiment was recruited, and 
William Penn was chosen Colonel. Joel Bryan Mayes, who later 
‘became the Principal Chief of the Cherokee Nation, became Quarter 
Master. Clement V. Rogers was First Lieutenant. Later he was 
made Captain, and Benjamin Franklin Adair, Sergeant. 


On October 28, 1863, in the midst of the fighting, Colonel Stand 
Watie’s confederate forces burned the log capitol buildings at 
Tahlequah. And on the 29th of the same month and year they 
burned John Ross’ home. 


The Keetoowhas, or ‘‘Pin Indians,’’ as the Cherokee secret 

ce Praise 

society was called, joined the Federals. They were called ‘‘Pin 
Indians’’, because during the war, they wore two pins crossed on the 
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left coat lapel as an insignia. The organization was formed in 1859 
by the Baptist missionary, Evans Jones for the betterment and good | 
of the Cherokees but its members became partisan in the War. As} 
Federals, they harrassed the Confederate Cherokees and made a prae- 
tice of capturing valuable property and soldiers for exchange. 


Word came to William Penn Adair that the ‘‘Pins’’ were after 
him, but he always managed to escape. One night, however, his 
company camped near the old home place and he couldn’t resist 
visiting it and spending the night there. The family being in Texas 
for the duration of the war, no one was at the homeplace except 
the slaves who were caring for the place. It was said that William 
Penn had gone to bed in ‘‘the little room’’ and was asleep when he 
was awakened by a dream. He dreamed his brother Brice Martin, 
who had died early in the war, and was buried in the family cemetery 
nearby, came to him and told him to get up and dress. The Keetoo- 
whas were coming. The dream was so real he got up and dressed, 
with the exception of his boots, then decided he had been foolish 
and went back to sleep. The dream came more urgently a second 
time, but being so completely tired he didn’t rise. And the next 
thing he knew the ‘‘Pin Indians’’ were pulling him out of bed. 
They wouldn’t even wait for him to pull on his boots and took him 
in his stocking feet. The Federal army headquarters were at Tahle- 
quah at that time and they took him there, but liberated him a 
month or two later when the war ended. 


The war over, both Northern and Southern Cherokees were 
called in by authorities at Washington to straighten up their national 
affairs. Hach selected a delegation. The Southern delegates were — 
John Rollin Ridge, Richard Fields, Soladin Watie, Elias Boudinot 
and William Penn Adair, 


The Federal party included John Ross. He became ill during 


ie new treaty negotiations at Washington and died there on August. 
, 1866. : 


The gist of the new treaty was that the Ross treaty made with 
the Confederate States be declared void. The Cherokee Nation was 
recognized and all properties were restored regardless of any trans- 
action during the War. New and more complete laws were made, 
giving the Cherokees more jurisdiction over their own affairs. 
Former negro slaves were given permission to choose their own 
place of residence. In fact every phase of Cherokee affairs was 
discussed and rectified to the best advantage. On the return of 
the delegates from Washington an election was held. Reverend 
Lewis Downing, who had served in the Union Army as Colonel in 
the Home Guard, was elected Principal Chief. 


The trip to Washington with t 


he Southern del ; 
twelve year period in which Willia oo ee 


m Penn represented his people 
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regularly from 1866 to 1879 as delegate, with the exception of 1876. 
He also was mediator, along with H. D. Reece, to parley with the 
Shawnees in regard to their adoption into the Cherokee Nation, a 
ew years after the War. The payment stipulated was for the land 
hey were to occupy, and for their educational purposes. 


Conditions after the war were pretty bad according to an eye 
witness who had been in the Nation before and after the war. 
nly blackened chimneys stood where most homes had been. Fences 
were burned and farms laid to waste. None entirely escaped. So 
‘© overcome this sad condition, and to replentish their treasury and 
iry to obliterate all outward traces of the war, the Cherokees sold 
ome of their unoccupied land to various tribes who removed to the. 
erritory. The sale of the Cherokee Outlet, or ‘‘Strip’’, was later 
ade and opened to white settlement by the famous run of 1893. 


To bring in more revenue, the Cherokee National Council de- 
ided to develop their natural salt springs. These had been reserved 
yy the Nation as national property. The salt springs, near the old 
dair home place were leased to William Penn and he was given 
ive years in which to develop the springs into a paying concern. 
uring that time he was to receive all profit from sales of salt, 
ut after the time limit expired, he was to pay the Nation two 
ents for every fifty pounds he sold. He gave bond, and security, 
as required by the laws regulating salines in the Nation, and started 
he project immediately. All springs were deepened. Large hollow 
logs were inserted, so a clear, clean flow of salt water—free of sand— 
could be obtained. Huge, very shallow iron pots were placed on 
structures, and in these the salt water was poured and 
evaporated. The salt turned out to be a dull gray and wasn’t 
saleable, perhaps because of so much sulphur content; so the salt- 
making plant was abandoned. Full Blood Cherokees made use of 
the salt pots as long as they were there. They liked the salt; and 
liked making it. The salt-sulphur water looked very refreshing as 
it bubbled up out of the hollow logs, and fooled many a thirsty 
traveler. It took only one sip, however, to convince them it must 
be ‘‘Satan’s own brew.’’ 


In 1879 the Cherokees bestowed upon William Penn Adair the 
honor of Assistant Principal Chief, for four years, but he was not 
to enjoy the distinction long. He died at Washington, October 23, 
1880. 


On receiving the message telling of his passing, the Council drew 
up resolutions of respect and grateful appreciation of his services 
to the Cherokees. The resolutions were as follows: 

Whereas Col. Wm. Penn Adair, Asst. Principal Chief of the Cherokee 


Nation died in the City of Washington D. C. Saturday the 23rd day of 
October 1880. 
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Pl hee 


r is r i ie i in the capital of the Nation— 
And whereas his remains now lie in state in L : 
and whereas the Senate & Council now in session are desirous of hearings 
testimony to their high appreciation of the character and public Servicgsi 
of their late distinguished fellow citizen—Therefore— 


i i il: i deepest 
Be it Resolved by the National Council: That we record with 
sorrow the death of Wm. Penn Adair, Asst. Principal Chief of the Cherokee 
Nation—which occurred in the City of Washington D. C. Saturday the 23rd 
day of October A. D. 1880. 


Resolved that the long, able efficient and faithful services rendered¢ 
by Col. Adair as a member of the National Council, Asst. Principal Chief! 
and as a delegate from the Cherokee Nation before the Government of the¢ 
United States, entitle him to the thanks of the Cherokee people. 


Resolved that the national Council desire to express of their approval] 
and gratification that the remains of their Assistant Principal Chief haves 
been brought to Tahlequah the seat of Government of the nation for inter- - 
ment—and will adopt the necessary steps to properly mark and perpetuates 
the place of his burial. 


Resolved that a copy of these proceeding be entered upon the Journals: 
of the two Houses of the National Council and also forwarded to the widowy 
of Col. Adair with assurance of our Sympathy and condolence for the said] 
afflictions and bereavement which she is called upon to endure in the loss: 
of her husband and protector. 


Resolved that as a further testimonial of our respect for the services 3 
of Col. Adair as an Officer of the Nation and for his many virtues as ai 
man and a fellow citizen—we will attend his funeral in a body today att 
such hour as may be appointed for his interment—in the following order : 
towit: first the Masonic Fraternity, next the Executive, Supreme Court t 
& Bar, Senate and the Council, and will wear for the usual time (30 days) ) 


the customary badge of mourning and the Capital building shall be draped | 
in mourning, 


Resolved that our thanks are due and are hereby tendered to Lafeyette : 
Chapter No. 5 and Columbia Commanders No. 2 of the District of Columbia , 
for the consideration and Honor bestowed upon the remains of Col. .W. Ba} 
Adair, and also to Col. Graham of Columbia Commanders No. 2 and. 
Lafayette Chapter No. 5 for accompanying the remains to this place. 


Resolved that the National Council shall adjourn at 12°M. today to 
meet at 9 A.M. Tuesday Nov. 2nd 1880 


C. V. Rogers 
Senate Committee Eli Spears 


R. M. Wolfe 


_ And three weeks later, in his annual message to the Cherokees, 
Chief Dennis B. Bushyhead—1879-88 said: 


Nation. He died in the City of Washington Saturday, Oct. 23rd, at the 
age of 50 years. It is not necessary for me to repeat the history of his 
life; for his life is a prominent part of the history of this nati 
embalmed in the memory of all its people... .. Born in the old nation, 
The foundation of hig 
, to which he added in the State, 
prominent position of an eloquent member of the bar, 
In 1852 he was elected 


‘ 
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to the Senate of your legislature, in which he had served since almost 
continuously. In 1867 he was sent by you to represent and defend 
interests in Washington and .... since, with but two exceptions. In 
1879 by the votes of our people, he was elected to serve assistant chief 
for four years, In the discharge of this honor and trust he acted well 
! his part. A faithful honest and true patriot, and able statesman and kind 
friend, his death is a National loss—it is more, it is a loss to the Indian 
race, and will be felt keenly by every Nation and tribe, for his voice has 
been heard in appeal or defense for all, and they, as well as we, have 
looked up to him as a leader, counsellor and guide’. 


The body of William Penn Adair lies in the cemetery at Tahle- 
quah, Oklahoma, formerly the capital of the old Cherokee Nation. 


Z Only a few months elapsed between the birth of William Penn 
Adair Rogers, and the death of William Penn Adair. William Penn 
“may not have had the pleasure of seemg Will Rogers, his young 
name sake, but it would have been natural for him to be very proud 
of him. Will lived six years longer than William Penn, but in their 
own way, their last days were somewhat alike. William Penn was 
trying to help the Cherokees regain their pre-war happiness and 
prosperity; and Will Rogers, home spun comedian, and movie-star, 
was contributing time, money, and spontaneous fun to lighten the 
load of our every-day living. 


Will Rogers would say, ‘‘Get a few laughs, and do the best you 
can’’. He wasn’t joking, and proved it, when he said, ‘‘It’s great 
to be great, but it’s greater to be human’’. He was human and 
became great. This could also be said of Wiliam Penn Adair, of 
whom [Emmett Starr, the Cherokee historian, wrote: ‘‘He was 
frankly agreeable—the ablest and most brilliant of all the Cherokees.’’ 
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EARLY HISTORY OF THE OKLAHOMA 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


By Oscar W. Davison 


$ 

Education in Oklahoma could not have made the progress it has_ 
without the aid and leadership of a number of organizations. Al 
though many individuals have contributed generously of their time 
and money to improve education in the state, it has been through 
united effort that education has advanced to its present position in 
Oklahoma. 


The first organizations formed in the state to promote publie 
education were teachers’ associations. On October 19, 1889, the 
first Saturday after the public schools were opened at Guthrie 
following the run into ‘‘Old Oklahoma’’, a group of far-sighted — 


teachers met at Guthrie and organized the Oklahoma Teachers’ ; 


Association. Thus was born an organization destined to exert tre-— 
mendous influence on Oklahoma’s educational history. 


To the Oklahoma Education Association must go the credit for | 


laying the foundation and continually carrying on the struggle for 
a state-supported publie school system. 


Frank Terry, superintendent of schools, Guthrie, was elected 
temporary president at the Guthrie meeting, with the following 
assistants: Miss Alma Carson, vice-president, H. A, Decker, secre- 
tary, Miss May I. Quick, assistant secretary, and Miss Carrie Ander- 
son, treasurer. Plans were made for holding a territorial-wide 
meeting at Guthrie, which was called for Christmas day, 1889. 


Thirty-two teachers responded to this call, and on December 25, 
1889, the first regular meeting of the Oklahoma Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was held. Most of the territorial towns were represented. EK. P. 
Babcock, West Guthrie, was elected permanent president and the 
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other officers included Miss Alma Cargon of Guthrie, F. M. Umholtz — 
of Oklahoma City, Miss Eliza Taylor of Kingfisher and P. M. Howe, — 


of Stillwater, vice-presidents; Mrs, May D. Meadows of Guthrie, 
corresponding secretary; Miss Ollie McCormick of Edmond, record- 
ing secretary; and Mrs. Allie Kolklosch, Guthrie, treasurer.1 


A special meeting of the teachers’ association was held at Ed- © 


mond, April 17-19, 1890, 
taking the lead in attempt 


ing to obtain urgently needed school legis- 
lation. A precedent was 


Set by these pioneer teachers which has 
1Clyde M. Howell, “The Oklahoma Teacher 


ter’s thesis, 1936, University of Oklahor 
History of Oklahoma, pp. 155, 156. A 


The teachers, even at this early date, were © 


s’ Association,” unpublished Mas- _ 
pp. 3-6; Marion Tuttle Rock, Illustrated — 


et 
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been followed by other Oklahoma Education members to the present 
day. Various names and constitutions have been used as the associa- 
tion has grown in members and in strength from year to year. The 
state’s entire educational progress is linked closely with these 
teachers’ associations which have resolutely taken the lead in 
furthering Oklahoma’s educational development. 


At the Edmond meeting Guthrie was chosen as state head- 
quarters, and members immediately began writing other teachers 
over the Territory, urging support for a free, tax-supported school 
system. They were anticipating prompt action by Congress in setting 
up a system of government which would include provisions for 
‘schools. They also recommended that another meeting be held soon 
to ‘‘discuss the formation of a school system and code of laws to be 
submitted to the legislature, to be held soon.’”2 


GoveRNoR ASKED ASSOCIATION TO Drarr ScHoou CopEr 


Oklahoma’s first territorial governor, George W. Steele, re- 
quested that a committee from the teachers’ association be appointed 
to draft such a code. President Babcock appointed J. A. J. Bagus, 
Oklahoma City; G. D. Moss, Kingfisher; Mrs. Lucy Twyford, Mrs. 
Daisy Uhland Svegaberg and W. A. L. Hoff of Edmond; Henry C. 
Decker of Guthrie and F. M. Umholtz of Oklahoma City on the 
committee. Umbholtz ultimately became chairman.2 The committee 
worked tirelessly for three weeks. ‘‘Their work served as a basis 
for public school legislation during the first Territorial Assembly’’.* 


The third teachers’ convention was held at Norman, December 
28, 29, and 30, 1891. A constitution and by-laws was adopted and 
the following officers were chosen: president, J. H. Parker, King- 
fisher; vice-president, Miss Alma Carson, Guthrie; secretary, R. R. 
Talley, Norman; and treasurer, Miss Ollie McCormick, Edmond. 


At the annual teachers’ convention at Kingfisher in 1892 
resolutions were passed urging the legislature to provide for issuing 
bonds in order that school houses could be built, The township system 
of school districts was endorsed. The School Herald was chosen as 
the official magazine of the association. J. H. Parker was re-elected 
president with the following other officers: vice-presidents, D. R. 
Boyd, Norman, W. W. Hutto, Stillwater and Sarah L. Bosworth, 
Guthrie ; secretary, Della Smoke, Kingfisher ; treasurer, 8. E. Sanders, 
Kingfisher. 


Next year the association met in Oklahoma City, December 27-29. 
A resolution requested that Congress appropriate $100,000 to sup- 


2 Ibid. 

3. Sherman Nunn, “A History of Education in Oklahoma Territory,’ unpub- 
lished Doctor’s dissertation, 1941, University of Oklahoma, p. 48. 

4 Joseph B. Thoburn and Muriel H. Wright, Oklahoma, A History of the State 
and Its People, Il, p. 729; Howell, op. cit., pp. 95, 96. 
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rt the schools of the Cherokee outlet, which had Just been opened 
ie white settlers in the greatest land rush of all history. D. R. Boyd, 
Norman, president of Oklahoma Territory University, was elected. 
president. According to the School Herald of January, 1895, the: 
attendance was small. ‘‘The hard times and lack of public funds: 
had compelled many schools to close so that many teachers could’ 
not afford the expense. There was no free entertainment and no: 
reduction in hotel rates. Teachers were getting their pay in 60 per! 
cent to 70 per cent warrants.’’ <A resolution was adopted asking: 
the territorial legislature to provide a university and normal school | 
for the colored teachers of the territory, to be located at Langston.>' 


An enthusiastic meeting with a large attendance was reported | 
for the 1895 session at Guthrie. At the 1896 meeting in Oklahoma | 
City the following recommendations were made: 


1. Establishment of a county highschool in each county, 
County superintendent to be selected in non-partisan manner. 


9 
3. Make the time of the annual school board meeting to follow the | 
time for assessment of property. 


4, Changes in the requirements for teachers’ certificates: 


a. For third grade certificate, add U. S. history and psychology. 
Drop composition. 


b. For second grade, drop bookkeeping. 


c. Make provision for renewal of first grade certificates with- 
out examination where 90 per cent is average. 


d. 90 per cent in any branch to become a permanent grade. 


The next two annual meetings of the association, at El Reno and 
Oklahoma City, reflected steady growth. Patriotism was stressed 
during the 1898 meeting, a war year. At the Oklahoma City con- 
vention in 1899 an inter-territoria] association was proposed. A re- 
ception was held for Indian Territory teachers. One of the resolu- 
tions opposed the proposed sale of school lands five years after 
statehood, and a memorial to Congress sought the establishment of a 
free public school system for Indian Territory.® ' 


TEACHER RETIREMENT AND WEAK Scuoon Aw Proposrp 
_ _A territorial tax for weak school aid was first proposed by W. 
S. Calvert during the 1900 territorial convention at Guthrie, and in 
1901 the resolutions asked for a teacher retirement system. 


In 1902 the enactment of a compulsory attendance law was 
sought. A crowd of 50 or more from Oklahoma Territory attended 
the National Education Association convention at Boston in 1903: 
Professor A. R. Hickam of Alva organized the western Oklahoma 
delegation while Superintendent Benedict, Muskogee, always directed 
the group attending from Indian Territory. Hickam was elected 
Oklahoma’s NEA director for the following year.7 The 1903 and 

® Howell, op. cit. - 

8 Ibid, pp. 2023, 1216. 

T School Herald, XI, No. 9 (July, 


1903) pp. 1, 8, ff.; Howell, op. cit., p. 24, 
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1904 OHA meetings recommended the retention of the state school 
lands forever as the best investment for the school funds. At the 
1905 meeting at Enid the chief topic for discussion was the pending 
statehood bill.8 


TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS IN INDIAN TERRITORY 


Meanwhile in the Indian Territory, teachers conventions had 
been organized for several years. Pauls Valley claims the distinction 
of organizing the first association in the territory. It was known 
as the Chickasaw Teachers Association, and was composed of teachers 
in the Chickasaw nation. Superintendent John W. Wilkinson of 
Pauls Valley issued the original call for the convention. He was 
later joined by Superintendents N. T. Pool of Pureell, J. R. Hendrix 
of Ardmore and L. M. Logan of Wynnewood. ‘‘A generous response 
was given this call and many prominent educators from other states 
attended, among whom was president R. H. Jesse of Missouri Uni- 
versity.’’? Apparently this association met at Ardmore May 5, 1899. 
Superintendent Pool of Purcell was president.1° 


: The Chickasaw teachers association met at Wynnewood Novem- 
ber 30, 1900. The president was N. T. Pool of Purcell. Professor 
W. 5. Sutton of Texas University lectured at the 1902 meeting, held 
at Marietta November 27-29. W.H. Woods of Purcell was president 
in 1905. The association met at Purcell that year, at Pauls Valley 
in 1904, Wynnewood in 1905 and at Sulphur in 1907. Officers that 
year were Charles Evans, Ardmore, president; W. C. French, Wynne- 
wood, vice-president; and Essie Bell, Sulphur, secretary. B. B. 
Cobb, secretary of the Texas State Teachers Association, and French 
ence taught together in Wynnewood Academy. French later became 
dean of George Washington University, Washington, D. C. The 
Chickasaw meetings were continued awhile after statehood. The 
district associations eventually replaced all the territorial associations. 


Other Indian Territory associations were the Rock Island 
Teachers Association, the Choctaw Teachers Association and various 
county associations. The Rock Island association met at Marlow 
in 1903, and at Chickasha, Marlow or Duncan for the next several 
years. It was composed of counties ‘‘along the Rock Island railroad, 
Chickasha and south.’’ The Choctaw association met in various 
towns in the Choctaw country. In December, 1906, in convention 
at Poteau, E. E. Eld of Tuskahoma Institute was elected president ; 
and Miss Boyd of Jones Academy, secretary. In 1907 the Choctaw 


8 Howell, op. cit., pp. 27-30. 

9 Second Biennial Report of State Superintendent, 1908, p. 117. 

10 School Herald, VII, No. 6 (April, 1899) p. 2 (program of meeting.) 

11 [bid; Howell, op. cit., p. 79, {f.; School Herald, XIII, No. 5 (March, 1905) 
p. 14, et passim; No. 6 (April, 1905) p. 2; XIV, No. 4 (March, 1906) p. 36; No. 5 


(April, 1906) p. 29. 


Teachers Association met with the Indian Territory Association a 
Muskogee. : 
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Apparently the first meeting of the Indian Territory Teacher 
Association was held at South McAlester during the Christma 
holidays, 1898. The address of welcome was given by Philip Brewer 
The association endorsed the recommendations of the Dawes Com 
mission, the Indian Inspector, the Secretary of the Interior, anc 
the President of the United States with regard to the education o-: 
citizens of the United States in the Indian Territory. The seconc 
annual meeting was held at Wagoner in 1899. Ed Mardaugh wa: 
the principal speaker.!2 


The 1900 Indian Territory convention met at South McAlester 
December 30, 31. They had an enrollment of seventy-five. Officers 
elected were: Benjamin 8. Coopock, Vinita, president; E. R. Rishel 
vice-president; John M. Simpson, second vice-president, and Miss 
Alice Robertson, secretary-treasurer. At this meeting a resolution 
requested Congress to provide schools for children of non-citizens in 
Indian Territory. 


In 1902 the Association met again in South McAlester during 
the Christmas holidays. In their resolutions they pointed out that 
since the government had provided school land funds for the educa- 
tion of children in Oklahoma, some funds should be provided for 
children of Indian Territory. William Gay of South McAlester was 
elected president; J. R, Hendrix, Ardmore, EB. L. Enley, Tulsa and 
Etta J . Rider, Tahlequah, vice-presidents ; Claude Goodwin, Wetumka, 
recording secretary; T. F. Pierce, McAlester, transportation secre- 
tary; Eli Mitchell, South McAlester, treasurer; J. G. Masters, Jones 


Academy, J. W. Pickens, Canadian, and Gabe Parker, Academy, 
executive committee. 


In February, 1903 the meeting was held in South McAlester. 
There were seventy-five teachers present. Most of the discussion 
at this meeting centered around the question of entering manual 
training as a subject in the curriculum.3 t 


The Indian Territory Teachers Association met in Ardmore 
December 28, 29, 1904, with sixty-one teachers enrolled. A nominal 
enrollment. fee of twenty-five centg was charged. ‘‘ President George 
Beck of Tishomingo is a master hand with the gavel and did every- 
thing possible to make the meeting a succegs.’’ The convention 
appointed a committee on ‘“Communiecations between teachers seek- 
Ing positions and those desiring to hire them.’’ Territorial Super- 
intendent Benedict’s course of study was adopted. At this meeting 
Sentiment developed for a joint meeting with the Oklahoma Eduea- 
tion Association the following year, A committee was appointed 


12 School Herald, VII, N 


ae 0. 4 (February, 1899) pp. 10, 11, 


owell, op. cit., Dats 
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| to organize a School Masters’ Club in Indian Territory, Indian 
‘Territorial officers elected were: J. G. Masters, Jones Academy, 
| president; W. K. Harris, Sulphur, first vice-president; Bruce Me- 

-KSinley, second vice-president; Alice Fryer, secretary; and Meta 
) Chestnut, Jones Academy, treasurer.'4 


The eighth annual session of the Indian Territory Teachers 
Association met in South McAlester December 28 to 30, 1905. At 
this meeting the Superintendents and Principals Association was 
organized. Over seventy-five attended. Principal G. W. Horton of 
Broken Arrow was elected president, and G. KE. Parker, principal of 
“Armstrong Academy, secretary. Supervisor Walter Fallwell of the 
Creek Nation spoke on ‘‘ What Our Schools May Expect From State- 
hhood.’’ Talks on the advantages of consolidation, better attendance 
and longer terms were made by Supervisor Walter Falwell. Falwell 
_ opposed joint statehood, and some spirited debates on this question 
followed. 


Both of these meetings were well attended and the sessions were 
declared the most successful and interesting in history. One of the 
Indian Territory association resolutions was: 


To the Senate and the House of Representatives: Whereas, under 
existing conditions neither the congressional appropriation nor the tribal 
funds for the support of the schools in the Indian Territory are available 
after March 4, 1906, and nearly 1000 schools are dependent upon them, we 
most respectfully and earnestly petition your honorable body to make 
immediate provision for their continuance during the remainder of the 
fiscal year. 

It is of greatest possible interest to the Indian Territory that there 
be an emergency bill passed by Congress continuing the country schools. 
If these schools close on March 4 it will result in great hardship and many 

of the school buildings will be lost for that purpose as it is agreed that 
they are to revert to the person on whose land they are located when no 


‘longer used for school purposes. ; f ae 
The following officers of the Indian Territory Association for the 


1906 term were elected: G. W. Horton, Broken Arrow, president; 
J. A. Barnes, Nowata, vice-president; Mary S. Ogden, McAlester, 
secretary; Charles Comstock, Ft. Gibson, treasurer; executive com- 
mittee: Charles Evans, Ardmore, chairman; C. W. Briles, Muskogee, 
and J. G. Masters, Wilburton.'® 


The second annual session of the Indian Territory Superin- 
tendents and Principal Association met at South McAlester De- 
eember 27 and 28, 1905. A good attendance was reported. Officers 
elected were: D. Frank Redd, Muskogee, president; B. H. Locke, 
South McAlester, secretary; executive committee: Charles Evans, 
Ardmore, N. 8. Cowart, Holdenville, and J. C. Tucker, Coalgate. 


14 School Herald, XIII, No. 4, (February, 1905) p. 2; Howell, op. cit., p. 77. 


15 School Herald, XIII, No. 8 (June, 1905) p. 2. 
16 Howell, op. cit., p. 78; School Herald, XIV, No, 2 (January, 1906) p. 31. 
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South McAlester also was set as the place for the third annual 
meeting.17 : 


In April of 1906 an article appeared in the School Herald, 
written by L. B. Snider, making a plea to unite the two associations’ 
of Oklahoma. 


Muskogee was selected as the host city for the Indian Territorial 
Teachers convention in 1906. C. W. Briles presided in the absence 
of the president, G. W. Horton, Colbert, who was attending the 
meeting of the Oklahoma Territorial Teachers Association at Shawnee. 
Addresses were made by Col. Robert L. Owen, President A. Grant: 
Evans of Henry Kendall College, and by Calvin Ballard, supervisor 
of Choctaw schools, Muskogee. Resolutions urged that one uniform 
constitution be adopted for all the state; that prohibition as re- 
quired by the Enabling Act for Indian Territory apply also to Okla- 
homa Territory; that the constitutional convention enact measures 
prohibiting child labor; and that the convention use all its power 
so that white residents would not have to bear all the expenses of 
maintaining the public schools. This meeting gave authority to the — 
officers to combine with the Territorial Teachers Association of 
Oklahoma and apparently was the last meeting of the organization.18 


In 1906 the Indian and Oklahoma Territorial Educational As- 
sociations held their first joint meeting at Shawnee. G. W. Horton 
was president of the Indian Territory Association and Robert UL. 
Knie headed the Oklahoma Territory Association. Delegates to 
each association met separately at first to consider officially uniting. 
A new constitution combining the two associations was then adopted. — 


__ Resolutions favored ‘consolidation of rural schools; county 
high Schools ; two or more normal schools on the east side; permanent 
retention of the school land; prorating the railroad tax throughout — 
the state; constitutional provision for the office of county superin- 
tendent; compulsory education; uniform textbooks; and made the 
Oklahoma School Herald the official organ of the Association.’’ 
Prank Buck, Guthrie, was elected first president of the combined 
associations. Other officers elected were N. 8. Cowart, Wilburton, 
vice-president; Maude RF. Widdeman, Anadarko, Secretary; KE. S. 
McCabe, Kingfisher, treasurer; and J. G. Masters, Tulsa, W. S. 


24 : eee = : 
Staley, Chickasha, and A. E. Kersey, Newkirk, members of the 
executive committee,19 


Locau ASSOCIATIONS 


’ yeni 
County teachers’ associations were formed soon after Oklahoma 
was settled. Nearly every county in Oklahoma Territory had a 


17 School Herald. XIV, No. 2 (January, 1906) p. 39. 


18 Tbid., XV, No. 1 (January, 1907 Ie Isher . 
19 Howell, op. cit., pp. 31, 35. ) p. 19; Howell, op. Cits p, 79) 
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county organization by 1892. Many of these revolved around the 
eounty institutes held each summer. County associations often 
have taken the lead in bringing new school legislation to the 
parent OHA. Few OEA drives would have been successful without 
_ the assistance of the local, county, and district associations. 


a ___ Local associations have been perfected in most of the larger 
_ cities. Sometimes these are OHA locals, sometimes they are classroom 
4 teacher units. Some of the district associations were organized fairly 
_ early. A Northwest district meeting was held at Alva in 1899, A 
portion of this district withdrew in 1920 and formed the Northern 
_ district. The Southwest district apparently was organized in 1899, 
e and the Panhandle in 1912, at Liberal, Kansas.?° 


In the Indian Territory, district associations were not formed 
until after statehood. The Choctaw, Chickasaw, Rock Island and 
similar associations were forerunners of the Central, East Central, 
Southeastern and other district associations. 


A 


Many strong sub-divisions of the OEA have been organized. 
‘The Oklahoma Association of School Administrators for years has 
_ been a potent force in molding favorable public opinion for educa- 
- tion in the state. The Oklahoma Association of Secondary School 
_ Principals, the Oklahoma Classroom Teachers Association, the Okla- 
homa Association of County Superintendents, the Oklahoma Rural 
Teachers Association and others have all worked tirelessly and 
faithfully to raise Oklahoma’s educational standards. When some 
of these branches were first organized, at times spirited rivalry oc- 
curred among them and sometimes between one of them and the 
parent OEA, but this soon subsided. All groups soon realized that 
only through united effort could educational victories be won over 
the forces constantly fighting schools. 


_.°% : 


The colored teachers of Oklahoma also had organized educa- 
tional associations similar to those of white teachers. In 1904, for 
example, their seventh annual territorial convention was held at 
_ Guthrie, closing December 28. Addresses were made by L. W. 

Baxter, E. 8. Vaught, G. D. Moss, E. P. McCabe, F. F. Bailey, T. W. 
Conrad and others. Resolutions endorsed compulsory attendance 
laws, the Hamilton statehood bill, and commended the work of 
President Inman E. Page of Langston University. In 1905 the 
association met at Langston, December 27-29. ‘‘Their program 
was elaborate and carried out with enthusiasm and great practical 
benefit. The attendance was 175.’’?1 


The first state teachers meeting after statehood was held at 
Tulsa, December 26 to 28, 1907. Frank Buck opened the meeting, 


20 Ibid., pp. 82, ff. 
21 Oklahoma School Herald, XIII, No. 4 (February, 1905) p. 13; XIV, No. 2 


(January, 1906) p. 39. 
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but announced that because he had resigned as superintendent of 
the Guthrie schools and no longer was a teacher, the constitution 
forbade him to serve as president. He then presented the gavel to 
vice-president N. S. Cowart, Wilburton, who presided over the 
convention. A special train to Glenpool, ‘‘the largest oil field in 
the world’’ was provided for the teachers by the host city, and 
several hundred teachers took advantage of the excursion. Resolu- 
tions favored establishment of three normal schools and an institute 
for the deaf and blind in Eastern Oklahoma; the establishment of 
a teachers college at Oklahoma University to enable normal school 
graduates to complete their degrees; uniform textbooks, and a text- 
book commission of six members. Charles Evans, city superintendent 
of schools, Ardmore, was elected president. 


Evans ABOLISHED READING PAPERS at CONVENTION 


Prior to the 1908 convention at Shawnee, President Charles 
Evans went into a hardware store and purchased a hammer, whieh 
he used throughout the meeting for a gavel! One of his first acts 
was to abolish the reading of all papers at this convention, A feature 
of the program was a symposium on ‘‘Equalization of Taxes for 
Publhe Schools.’’? A resolution requested enactment of a law allowing 
teachers to contract for three years.2? 


Superintendent Charles Evans was ‘‘the chief instrument in 
welding the two territories together .... . He made more addresses 
to teachers and students than any other man in the state.’? At the 
Cleveland NEA meeting in 1908 Evans was elected vice-president. 
Superintendent Lynn Glover, Bartlesville, was elected NEA director 
for Oklahoma.” A complete list of Oklahoma officers and directors 
of the National Education Association is shown in the appendix. 


An early indication of the Strength the OKA some day would 
have was shown in the election of 1908. <A group of lessees had 
initiated a bill to sell the school lands. They had a powerful organi- 
zation behind this bill, and were determined to put it over at the polls. 
When a majority of the teachers of Oklahoma organized against the 
bill, they accused the teachers of meddling in polities. But the 
teachers did not back down. They chose Professor L. J. Abbot of 
Central State Normal, Edmond, to lead their fight against the bill. 
Abbott was “‘one of the shrewdest writers in the new state.’’ Typical 
of his writings is the following :?4 


There are in the state of Oklahoma, approximately, ten thousand 
teachers and ten thousand lessees; and these were divided on this issue: 
Shall the school lands be sold?” The lessees were interested primarily; 


22 Howell, op. cit., pp. 33-37; ] i 
annual OKA past presidents’ dae eo eos eS ee 
a select Mee eve, No. 6 (September, 1909) es. SPA 
itorial, ““The School Master i itics” ; 
ot eR 0: Master in Politics”, School Herald, XVI, No. 10 (De- 
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‘the teachers were interested only for the common good. However, the 
result of the election showed that the school-master in politics is a 
power to be reckoned with. 


‘The Herald wrote further: 


; “But against this odds the excellent work of the teachers with pen 
and pamphlet won a very decisive victory over other political forces 
and saved the schools of the state from a material loss by the premature 
sale of public school lands.” 


The teachers favored the sale of public school lands only when 
the land had materially increased in value.?5 


Civil service for teachers was recommended by the 1909 con- 
vention at Oklahoma City, and E. D. Cameron, president, strongly 
urged the establishment of rural high schools, or consolidated schools, 
throughout the state. A change was made in the constitution so that 
officers would be chosen by an electoral commission composed of one 
delegate from each county. 


President Cameron, speaking on civil service for teachers, point- 
ed out that ‘‘the teacher is following a lofty profession and does not 
work exclusively for money, but he has to have money to live on, and 
the occupation of the teacher should be made more secure and less 
uncertain.’’ He also recommendéd a minimum school term of seven 
months for every district in the state.2° The time of holding the 
annual meeting was changed from December to February. Conse- 
quently, no convention was held in 1910.- However, two meetings 
were held in 1911.27 


Muskogee was host city to the state teachers’ convention, Feb- 
Tuary 22-24, 1911. J. B. Taylor, Oklahoma City, presided as presi- 
dent. Hamlin Garland was one of the chief lecturers. Resolutions 
requested that a State Board of Education be set up; that a constitu- 
tional levy be enacted providing sufficient state funds to maintain 
at least a five months school term; and that an Educational Com- 
mission be appointed. An amendment was made in the constitu- 
tion giving the Executive Committee authority to set the date for 
the annual convention. The Executive Committee then reverted to 
the Christmas holidays as the date for the next annual session. Thus 
two meetings occurred in 1911.%8 


The next session of the state convention was held in Oklahoma 
City, December 27-29, 1911, with 3,400 teachers present. Thomas 
W. Butcher, Enid, was president. ‘‘Mr. Butcher made an excellent 
presiding officer. He was determined to keep every semblance of 
politics out of the association, and the way he dispatched the business 


25 School Herald, XVI, No. 10 (December, 1908) p. 4. 

26 Ibid., XVII, No. 6 (September, 1909) pp. 15-21. 

27 Howell, op. cit. pp. 36, 37; Third Biennial Report of State Superintendent, 
1910, pp. 21-65. 

28 Howell, op. cit., pp. 38-41; School Herald, XIX, No. 3 (March, 1911) pp. 6, 7. 
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of the meeting met the approval of all.’’2® Some ‘‘strong discussions 
of live topics were presented’’, among them the hotly debated Akin 
bill. Recently introduced in the legislature, this bill provided for 
the abolishment of fourteen state schools. Most teachers opposed the 
bill vigorously. So intense did the feeling become that the rural 
teachers section of the OEA flatly refused to allow Mr. Akin or 
anyone else to discuss the bill during this session.®° 


An organization called the Public School Officers’ Association 
was formed at Guthrie, April 1, 1908, composed of the city and county 
superintendents. W. E. Gill, Osage county superintendent, made the 
original suggestion that such an association be formed. R. H. Wilson 
of Chickasha was elected president and Roy C. Cain of Guthrie was 
chosen secretary-treasurer. Gill was appointed a member of the 
committee on resolutions. The purpose of the association was ‘‘to 
improve and develop the school system of the state.’? Annual meet- 
ings were to be held. The group urged the legislature to enact the 
school laws of Oklahoma Territory for the new state as provided in 
the constitution ‘‘making only such changes as are necessary to 
conform to the new and changed conditions which statehood has 
brought about.’’31 


The Publie School Officers’ Association met at the city hall in 
Guthrie January 12, 13, 14,1910. W. E. Gill, Pawhuska, was presi- 
dent and Neil Humphrey, Guthrie, was secretary-treasurer. Gov- 
ernor Haskell and J. D. Benedict gave the principal addresses. 
Hach president of a state school gave a report of his institution. 


PRESIDENT GILL PROPHESIED TELEVISION 


W. E. Gill served as president of the Oklahoma Education As- 
sociation in 1912. The meeting was held at Oklahoma City, December 
26-28. President Gill advocated “better rural schools and spoke 
favorably of the consolidation of schools in townships. . .. , He 
also dwelt on the matter of pay for teachers, asserting that the 
average rural teacher is woefully underpaid and that some action 
should be taken to secure larger salaries in order that rural teachers 
may be enabled to take advantage of the benefits offered by summer 
normal courses.’? Mr. Gill then prophesied that the time would. 
come when ‘‘by means of an electro-telephonograph instrument?’ an 
administrator could see and address all the schools under his super- 
vision simultaneously.32 Forty years later we see his prophesy 


ce Herald, XX, No. 1 (January, 1912) p. 8. 
owell, op. cit., p. 41; Fourth Biennial Report of State Superintendent, 1912, 


9. 
31 School Herald, XVI No. 5 (Ma 
L ‘ i ‘ y, 1908) pp. 11-12. 
32'W. E. Gill, scrapbook, (Mr. Gill served as OFA president in 1912, and has 


statehood. He was kind enough to lend the a is i 
s ; l uthor th luab 
in the preparation of this manuscript.) School Herald, XVII, Ne. a  Deeubaa 
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practically coming true through television and electric central com- 
munication systems. 


Gill suggested enactment of a state tax levy to be distributed 
among all the public schools after local levies were made; urged state 
aid for rural school supervision, thus ‘‘giving more permanence, pay 
and power to the better county superintendents’’; and recommended 
a law giving school officers full authority to force children into the 
public schools, with a provision to pay truant officers. He also 
favored the election of city and county superintendents by school 
boards for a term of four years, with a gradual raising of the 
standard of eligibility of both administrators and teachers.*3 


Doctor Stratton D. Brooks, president of the University of Okla- 
homa, was elected OHA president in 1918, and L. E. Weatherwax, 
Muskogee, was chosen secretary. Prior to the 1912 meeting the 
Oklahoma School Herald sternly rebuked school board members who 
were not cooperating in securing teachers’ attendance at state con- 
ventions, stating: ‘‘That member of the school board who refused 
to pay the teacher’s salary during the time she attends the associa- 
tion has no business on the board and the sooner he is kicked off 
the better.’’34 


A new method of electing OEA officers was used in 1913 at 
Tulsa. It provided that ‘‘all officers of the association shall be 
nominated and elected in open convention by members who have 
paid the regular enrollment, provided, that no unit rule shall be 
adopted by any county’’. The new election system did not seem to 
work any too well. J. G. Masters of Tulsa was elected president 
by a very small majority over Superintendent E. S. Monroe of 
Muskogee and A. W. Duff of Mangum; E. 8. Monroe, Muskogee, was 
elected vice-president; R. I. Bilyeau, Enid, secretary-treasurer.*° 


J. G. Masters, Tulsa, served as president in 1914, and the war in 
Europe was the center of discussion at the state convention in Okla- 
homa City. Charles W. Briles, Ada, was president in 1915, B. C. 
Klepper, Shawnee, was secretary-treasurer, and J. W. Cooper, Alder- 
son, W. C. French, Lawton, and Roy Gittinger, Norman, were mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee. The convention again was held 
in Oklahoma City. The resolutions adopted requested: (1) A law 
repealing the five-mill limit, which may be levied without special 
election; (2) A minimum term of seven months; (3) Compulsory 
education for all illiterates; (4) Five hundred dollars to a committee 
to investigate teachers’ pensions.*® 


33 [bid.; Progress, A Magazine of Current Events and Education, II, No. 5 
(January, 1913, pp. 132-135. Henceforth referred to as Progress. 

34 Editorial, XX, No. 10 (December, 1912) p. 5. 

35 Howell, op. cit., p. 43; Progress, Il, No. 5 (January, 1913) p. 134. 

36 Howell, op. cit., pp. 45-47; OEA Executive Committee Minutes, January 1, 
1916. 
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At the 1916 state meeting, in Oklahoma City, a proposal was 
adopted to re-organize the teachers’ association at the next meeting: 
Mrs. Susan R. Fordyce, Shawnee, was elected president; R. L. Me- 
Pheron, McAlester, vice-president, and Gladys Whittet, Oklahoma: 
City, secretary. Superintendent E. S. Monroe of Muskogee was sent 
to the NEA meeting in New York City to collect information on 
teachers’ pensions. 
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The new reorganizations bill called for the discontinuance of: 
the state meeting, the district meetings to take the place of the state 
conventions. It was necessary for four district associations to ratify; 
the proposal before it could go into effect. This was not done. The 
new bill then was taken before the state association at the 1917) 
meeting, where it again was rejected.?7 


A new committee was appointed by B. F. Nihart, Edmond, newly; 
elected president, as follows: Mrs. Susan R. Fordyce, W. G. Master-: 
son, John G. Mitchell, M. H. Shepard, A. W. Fanning and Hugh: 
A. Carroll. This group framed a new OEA constitution, which was: 
adopted after much discussion at the 1918 convention in Oklahoma: 
City. It provided for the election of officers by the board of diree-. 
tors, instead of by OKA members in attendance at the convention.®| 
This constitution was destined to last until 1945, the year the author 
served as OHA president. Several amendments were added during: 
this time, but few changes were made in its basic structure. Such. 
features as the election of officers by the executive committee, and. 
similar provisions remained until a completely new constitution was: 
adopted in 1945, 


The first board of directors under the 1918 constitution met in: 
Oklahoma City January 4, 1919 and elected A. QC. Parsons, Norman, 
president; W. G. Masterson, McAlester, vice-president; John G. 
Mitchell, Pryor, treasurer; and M. H. Shepard, Chickasha, temporary 
secretary. At the May 4 meeting W. C. Canterbury of Checotah was. 
elected permanent secretary at a salary of $3,000 per year and ex-. 
penses. Permanent offices were established in Oklahoma City. 
The board also decided to publish a magazine, to be called The Okla 
homa Teacher. The publishers of The School Herald offered to sell 
their paper to the OKA. The offer was refused. The first issue of 
The Oklahoma Teacher came off the press in September, 1919.39 


__ Year by year following adoption of the 1918 constitution the 
OEA became a greater force in unifying and strengthening the 


37 Howell, op. cit., pp. 48-50; School Herald, XXVI, No. 1 3 
OEA Executive Committee Minutes, June 6, 1916, ff. ; manent a 


38 Howell, op. cit., pp. 50-51; School Herald, XXXI 
caine vaca chool Herald, » No. 9 (December, 1918) 


39 Howell, op. cit., pp. 52, 53, 56; OEA minut {B i 
Moigand Neve ase minutes of Board of Directors, 
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‘ teachers of Oklahoma. Just prior to the 1948 convention, the Tulsa 
t World described the growth and expansion of the OWA as follows :* 


When Tulsa is inundated Thursday by some 12,000 to 14,000 teachers 
here for the annual convention of the Oklahoma Hducation Assn’, 59 years 


_ will have passed in review since the “horse and buggy” days of Oklahoma 


Baucation .,... . Today .... the group hasn’t lost its fighting spirit 
which only recently rose up to combine with the newspapers, P-TA and 
women’s organizations to get the four better school amendments passed. 


A. G. Bowles, former principal of Tulsa’s Springdale elemen- 
tary school, had been with the OHA 43 years. He had attended nearly 
every convention since 1905, when he joined the Oklahoma Terri- 
tory Association in Kingfisher county. He told a Tulsa reporter 
in 1948, shortly before his death: 


During one bitter session, the date of which Bowles is uncertain 
about, the teachers became incensed at the then state superintendent 
over matters of policy and very nearly booed him off the speakers’ plat- 
form where he had been invited to speak. As it was, the superintendent 
was so flustered by the angry teachers that he was unable to make his 


The OHA group was organized permanently in 1918 and from a be- 
ginning of approximately 2,000 members, it has grown to its present 
enormous size. It is a powerful group whose representatives work con- 
stantly in Oklahoma City for its ideas which sometimes agree and some- 
times clash with those of the voters and lawmakers. 


Bowles then mentioned some of the outstanding contributions 
the OKA has made to education as follows: 

We brought about the equalization of education throughout the state 
by gaining approval for state aid to districts which had weak schools that 
needed financial aid. At a cost of $3,000, the OFA in 1923 carried the 
fight on state aid to the Supreme Court and the favorable decision gained 
formed a background for all later school finance bills..... 


Another OFA sponsored bill, passed by the Legislature in 1929, 
—‘nlaces the sole certificate issuing authority in the hands of the 
state board of education instead of conflicting groups.’’! 


OEA AccoMPLISHMENT SUMMARIZED 
A summary of part of the many OEA sponsored accomplish- 


ments follows: 

1. Drafted code of laws that served as basis for Oklahoma’s first school 
legislation, in 1890, at the request of the first territorial governor, 
G. W. Steele. 

2. Influenced the use and control of school land monies. 

3. Helped secure legislation for and location of six teacher training 
institutions. 

4, In 1808, defeated at the polls an initiated bill to sell the school lands, 
over opposition of powerful block of 10,000 lessees. Professor L. ap 
Abbot, Edmond, was selected by the teachers to lead the fight. 


40 Marion Rogers, “OEA Fights For Education”, Tulsa World, Sunday, February 


8, 1948, p. 1, Magazine Section. 
41 [bid. A list of OEA presidents, the place and date of the annual conven- 


tions, and the number attending or total yearly membership is shown in Appendix A. 
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5. Secured inclusion of uniform textbook law in constitution, and vitali- 
zation by the first Legislature. , 

6. Recommended setting up of State Board of Education; passed by Legis- 
lature in 1911. 

7. As early as 1900, W. S. Calvert proposed a territorial tax for weak 
school aid during the Guthrie Teachers’ convention. First state aid 
bill passed in 1918; OFA sponsored House Bill 212 passed in 1935 marked 
first major step in substituting state funds for rapidly declining local 
revenue. ty 4. 

8. Raised professional standards of the teaching profession. 

9. Helped establish the graduate school of education at the University of 
Oklahoma in 1909. 

10. In 1911, and again in 1912, led bitter fight and defeated the Akin bill 
to abolish 14 state schools. 

11. In 1926, obtained passage of bill to secure school funds on deposit in 
banks. : 

12. Led in securing enactment of legislation setting up Oklahoma Tax 
Commission in 1935. 

13. Waged never-ending battle for teacher retirement system, passed at 
polls in 1942. OKA resolutions before statehood were urging passage 
of such a law. 

14. Initiated the following four Better Schools Amendments, winning 
decisive victory at the polls in 1946 against overwhelming odds: 

1. Raised allowable millage voted annually by school districts from 
ten to fifteen mills. 

2, Gave county commissioners authority to levy an additional one 
mill over the county for separate school buildings. 

3. Directed legislature to appropriate state aid for common schools 
to extent of $42 per capita. 

4. Provided for free textbooks for pupils of common schools. 


The OEA has had only five full-time secretaries. W. C. Canter- 
bury served from May 4, 1919 until his death June 28, 1920. M. A; 
Nash was then elected secretary. He served until he took office as 
state superintendent in January, 1923. M. R. Floyd, Vinita superin- 
tendent, succeeded Nash, serving until July 7 of that year. Clyde 
Howell, chief high school inspector, was then chosen executive secre-_ 
tary, and his long and popular tenure continued from 1923 until — 
1948, when he asked to be relieved as executive-secretary. His re- 
quest was granted and he was made associate secretary. 


A new OEA position had been created following the adoption of 
the 1945 constitution, that of executive manager. Joe Hurt, Edmond 
was the first to hold this position, but after a few months he resigned 
to re-enter private business. Ferman Phillips, Atoka school super- 
intendent and state senator, was then named manager. One of his 
first tasks was to lead the important campaign which ended with the 
adoption of the four Better Schools Amendments in 1946. Phillips 
became executive secretary of the association in 1948 and the title 
“executive manager’’ was dropped. 
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; Since the 1918 reorganization the OEA has also had only two 
treasurers. When John G. Mitchell was elected to this office in 1919, 
the began a tenure of office that lasted twenty-eight years. During 
this time Mitchell was superintendent of schools at Pryor, president 
of Central State College, Edmond; superintendent of the Seminole 
ity schools; and director of certification for the State Board of 
‘Education. He was succeeded in 1947 by A. L. Taylor, Bethany 
School superintendent. Taylor, now head of the department of 
Special Education in the State Department of Education, holds the 
office of OKA treasurer today. 


In January, 1951, the directors and clerical staff of the Okla- 
homa Education Association moved into their new air conditioned, 
two story office building with adjacent auditorium, located two 
blocks northwest of the State Capitol. Utilizing the latest style of 
architecture designed for letting in plenty of light, the building 
will be very useful as a meeting place for Oklahoma’s 18,000 school 
teachers, and will add immeasurably to the growing prestige of this 
organization. 


APPENDIX A 


ANNUAL MEETINGS AND PRESIDENTS OF THE STATE TEACHERS 
ORGANIZATION IN OKLAHOMA 


Place and Date Attend- 


Year of Convention President ance 

1889 Guthrie, October 19 Frank Terry, Guthrie 
(Organization Meeting) 

1889 Guthrie, December 25-27 _ Frank Terry, Guthrie 22 

1890 Edmond, April 17-19 H. P. Babcock, Guthrie 50 

1891 Norman, December 12 EH. P. Babcock 38 

“1892 Kingfisher, December 28-30 J. H. Parker, Kingfisher 

1893 Oklahoma City, December 27-29 J. H. Parker 

1894 El Reno, December 28-31 D. R. Boyd, Norman 

1895 Guthrie, December 25-28 D. R. Boyd 

1896 Oklahoma City, December 28-31 lL. W. Baxter, Guthrie 300 

1897 El Reno, December 28-31 S. N. Hopkins, El Reno 

1898 Oklahoma City, December 27-30 WW. D. Murdaugh, Edmond 125 

1899 Oklahoma City, December 26-29 L. W. Cole, Hl Reno 

1900 Guthrie, December 26-29 L. B. Snider, Pawnee 

1901 Guthrie, December 25-29 N. EH. Butcher, Norman 200 

1902 Oklahoma City, December 22-24 I, M. Holcomb, Oklahoma City 

1903 Oklahoma City, December 28-30 I. N. Howell, El Reno 452 

1904 Guthrie, December 26-28 R. V. Temming, Chandler 341 

1905 Enid, December 27-29 U. J. Griffith, Tonkawa 599 

1906 Shawnee (First Joint Meeting) Robert L. Knie, Cordell 1,017 
December 26-28 

1907 Tulsa, December 26-28 Frank E. Buck, Guthrie* 

1908 Shawnee, December 29-31 Charles Evans, Ardmore 2,200 

1909 Oklahoma City, December 29-31 EH. D. Cameron, Guthrie 3,500 

1910 The annual meeting was deferred until February, 1911 

1911 Muskogee, February 22-24 J. B. Taylor, Oklahoma 2,211 


1911 Oklahoma City, December 27-29 Thomas W. Butcher, Enid 3,400 
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Place and Date Attend- - 
Year of Convention President ance 
1912 Oklahoma City, December 26-28 W. H. Gill, Tahlequah 
1913 Tulsa, December 29-31 siratton D. Brooks, Norman 1,785; 
1914 Oklahoma City, November 5-7 J. G. Masters, Oklahoma City 
1915 Oklahoma City, November 25-27 R. H. Wilson, Oklahoma City 
1916 Oklahoma City, Nov. 30-Dec. 2 Charles W. Briles, Ada 
1917 Oklahoma City, November 29-30 Susan R. Fordyce, Shawnee 
1918 Oklahoma City, November 28-30 B. F. Nihart, Edmond 
1919 Meeting deferred until February, 1920 
1920 Oklahoma City, February 19-21 A.C. Parsons, Norman 11,274 | 
1321 Oklahoma City, February 10-12 W. G. Masterson, McAlester 12,409 | 
1922 Oklahoma City, February 9-11 N. 0. Hopkins, Okmulgee 14,158 | 
1923 Oklahoma City, February 8-10 J.N. Hamilton, Ponea City 14,576 | 
1324 Oklahoma City, February 7-9 H. G. Bennett, Durant 15,714 ; 
1925 Oklahoma City, February 12-14 M. L. Cotton, Lawton 16,148 
1926 Oklahoma City, February 11-13 J. 5, Arendell, Miami 16,487 
1927 Oklahoma City, February 10-12 S. C. Percefull, Alva 17,297 
1928 Oklahoma City, February 9-11 4. A. Duke, Oklahoma City 17,597 
1929 Oklahoma City, February 7-9 M. A. Nash, Chickasha 17,859 
1930 Oklahoma City, February 6-8 I. N. McCash, Enid 18,661 
1931 Oklahoma City, February 5-7 C. K. Reiff, Muskogee 19,032 
1932 Tulsa & Okla. City, Feb. 4-6 A. Linscheid, Ada 17,414 
1933 Tulsa, February 2-4 Clay W. Kerr, Oklahoma City 16,580 
1934 Oklahoma City, February 8-9 George D. Hann, Clinton 16,286 
1935 Tuisa, February 7-9 Paul R. Taylor, Idabel 16,860 
1936 Oklahoma City, February 6-8 L. E. Wheeler, Waynoka 17,578 
1937 Tulsa, February 11-13 H. H. Black,. Bristow 17,789 
1988 Oklahoma City, February 10-12 Kate Frank, Muskogee 18,576 
1939 Tulsa, February 9-11 T. T. Montgomery, Chickasha 18,958 
1940 Oklahoma City, February 15-17 Lonnie T. Vanderveer, Cordell 18,265 
1941 Tulsa, February 7-8 C. Dan Proctor, Ada 18,136 
1942 Oklahoma City, February 12-14 J. R. Holes, Muskogee 18,243 
1943 No convention (war) Calvin Smith, Wewoka 15,673 
1944 Oklahoma City, February 17-18 Harry Simmons, Stillwater 15,464 
1945 No convention (war) G. T. Stubbs, Durant 14,727 
1946 Oklahoma City, February 14-15 O. WwW. Davison, Chandler, 
Durant 21583e 
1947 Oklahoma City, February 13-14 EK, BE. Battles, Henryetta 16,268 
1948 Tulsa, February 13-14 D. D. Kirkland, McAlester 15,889 
1949 Oklahoma City, February 17-18 D. E. Temple, Tulsa 16,181 
1949 Oklahoma City, October 13-14 W. D. Carr, Cushing 16,949 
1950 Oklahoma City, November 12-14 @G. A. Godfrey, Pryor 17,006 


*Buck resigned to enter 
president Cowart at the g 


private business and turned the gavel to vice- 
tate convention. 
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Name 


Address 


Year Title4s 


Robert W. Hamilton 
David R; Boyd 
David R. Boyd 

W. A. Caldwell 

John D. Benedict 


Andrew R. Hickam 


Miss Alice M. Robertson 
Hdward S. Vaught 

Richard V. Temming 

H. C. Balcomb, Dept. of Agri- 
culture 

Charles Hvans, Supt. of 
Schools 

H. D. Cameron, State Supt. 
of Public Instruction 


Lynn Glover, Prof. of Political 


Economics 

Franklin O. Hays, Supt. of 
Schools 

W. C. Canterbury, Supt. of 
Schools 


R. H, Wilson, State Supt. 
William F. Raney, Supt. 
Schools 

W. A. Brandenburg, Supt. 
Schools 

Edwin S. Monroe, 
Schools 

Francis W. Wenner, Supt. 
Schools 

Edwin S. Monroe, 
Schools 

R. H. Wilson, State Supt. 
BH. E. Oberholtzer, Supt. 
Schools 

HE. E. Oberholtzer, 
Schools 
iDR= 1 DE 
Schools 
EH. E. Oberholtzer, 
Schools 

Pa, 2 Claxton, 
Schools 

A. GC. Parson, Supt. of Schools 
J. R. Barton, Supt. of Schools 
M. P. Hammon, President 
Northeastern State College 
P. P. Claxton, Supt. of 
Schools 

Cc. K. Reiff, Supt. of 

Schools 

John S, Vaughan, State Supt. 
John G. Mitchell, President 
Central Teachers College 


Supt. 


Supt. 


Supt. 
Oberholtzer, Supt. 
Supt. of 


Supt. of 


Muskogee, Indian Territory 
Norman, Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 
Muskogee, Indian Territory 
Muskogee, Indian Territory 
Alva, Oklahoma 

Muskogee, Indian Territory 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Edmond, Oklahoma 
Weatherford, Oklahoma 
State Normal School 


Ardmore, Oklahoma 
Guthrie, Oklahoma 


State Normal School 
Weatherford, Oklahoma 


’ Alva, Oklahoma 


Marietta, Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Chickasha, Oklahoma 
Cklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 
Oklahoma 


Bartlesville, 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 
Cklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Tahlequah, Oklahoma 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Edmond, Oklahoma 


1891-1892 
1892-1894 
1894-1903 
1898-1900 
1902-1908 
1903-1906 
1904-1905 
1905-1907 
1906-1907 
1907-1908 
1908-1909 
1908-1909 
1909-1910 
1910-1911 


1910-1911 
1911-1912 


1911-1912 
1912-1913 
1913-1916 
1916-1917 


1916-1918 
1917-1918 


1918-1919 
1919-1921 
1921-1922 
1922-1923 
1923-1925 
1923-1925 
1925-1926 
1925-1926 
1926-1927 


1926-1927 
1927-1928 


1927-1930 
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Name 


Address 


ek iN lh ta 


Year Title. 


P. P. Claxton, Tulsa 


M. H. Hurst 


Clay W. Kerr, Asst. Supt. of 


Public Instruction 


M. H. Hurst, president Tulsa 


Education Association 


Ernest H. Black, Pres. OFA 


Kate Frank, Teacher 


J. Carl Conner, El. Principal 


Kate Frank 

Mrs. D. Edna Chamberlain 
W. Max Chambers 

Edwin M. Bonde 


now from Knoxville, 
Tennessee 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Bristow, Oklahoma 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Okmulgee, Oklahoma 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


1930-1931 
1930-1933 


1933-1934 


1934-1937 
1936-1937 
1937-1942 
1939-1941 
1942-1943 
1943-1946 
1946-1949 
1947-1948 
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42Data furnished by Frank W. Hubbard, Director Research Division of the 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C 


43° 1Board of Directors 
4State Director 


2 Director by Blection 
5 Life Director 


3 Vice- President 
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PROBLEMS OF AND SERVICES EXTENDED TO 
STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF OKLAHOMA 


By E. C, Hall* 


Karlier, our American college students came largely from the 
aristocratic type of home. Today, our colleges are serving students 
who come from homes which represent virtually every known occupa- 
_ tion in our American culture. The enrollment in our American 
colleges in 1900 was 237,592. By 1940 the enrollment had reached 
1,494,203. Enrollments continued to climb, and in 1947 there were 
2,354,000 resident students attending our institutions of higher edu- 
eation.t In this same period, the enrollment in the University of 
Oklahoma increased from 186 to 12,946.? 


This great influx of students to the colleges of our several states 
has brought into focus many student problems. Numbers of students 
have found their study habits to be inefficient. Others have organic 
or functional disorders which have rendered them ineffective in their 
- efforts as students. Some have found it impossible to continue their 
college work because of issues which center about the home. In the 
lives of many we find conditions which have a social setting, while 
others experience great anxiety over some moral or religious phase 
of their lives. The selection of a vocation which is consistent with 
the abilities and interests of students is of genuine concern to many. 
To say that college students have problems is to state a truism. 
College staffs must concern themselves with the scope and intensity 
_ of such anxieties. 


A colleague of the writer recently spoke of the ‘‘sheltered life’’ 
of the college student. The life of the college student may be 
sheltered in part; yet the problems and uncertainties of the college 
youth of today cannot be minimized, All sorts of anxieties haunt 
their minds—anxieties about the immediate and further steps in 
their careers. Many of these are normal. Many are without founda- 
tion. 


The present-day philosophy of education demands that there be 
gained a thorough understanding of each student and those motives 
which regulates his behavior. Energies must not be relaxed until 


*E. C. Hall, Ed. D., is Chairman of the Department of Education and Psy- 
chology, Central State College, Edmond, Oklahoma.—Ed. 
; 1 Higher Education for American Democracy, p. 19. President’s Commission 
on Higher Education, Sec. 4. (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1947). 
2 Catalog of University of Oklahoma, 1900-48. University of Oklahoma Bulletins, 
Norman, Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma. 
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appropriate information relating to student animation is secured. 
However, knowledge is not sufficient. Every diagnostic and thera- 
peutic attack that is known must be brought into play in an attempt 
to help the student grapple with and master every situation of life. 
If the student is not successful in this particular, all the academic 
training he gets will be of little or no significance to him. There 
must be a concern with life as it is, as well as life as it ought to be. 
Intelligent participation in our society is most essential. The recent 
Report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education indicates 
the direction we must move in our educational efforts. 


The first goal in education for democracy is the full, rounded, and 
continuing development of the person. The discovery, training, and 
utilization of individual talents is of fundamental importance in a free 
society. To liberate and perfect the intrinsic power of every citizen is — 
the central purpose of democracy, and its furtherance of individual self 
realization is its greatest glory.3 


There is a growing conviction among instructors and administra- 
tors in our American colleges that we must understand the student 
with whom we work, rather than make generalizations regarding be- 
havior patterns. Today much emphasis is being placed upon new 
and varied diagnostic instruments and techniques. Newer types of 
therapy are making their appearance, all of which are designed to 
aid in understanding and helping the individual student. 


A recent and comprehensive study has been made, the object 
of which was to determine the character and distribution of the 
problems of the students of the University of Oklahoma. Indeed, 
the purpose was broader. The work also includes an earnest attempt 
to answer the question: What services is the University of Oklahoma 
extending to its students which will aid them in the solution of their 
problems? The primary data used in the study were taken from the 
records in the various administrative offices and service agencies 
of the University of Oklahoma. The study includes every revealed 
problem of every student who made contact with any administrative _ 
officer or service agency of the University of Oklahoma in the 
regular session 1948-49. This comprehensive survey reveals the 
character, as well as the distribution, of student problems. 


The study points to the serious responsibilities of the American 
colleges and universities of today as well as their great opportunity 
for service to students. Blaesser and others say: “‘The college must 
rededicate itself to the development of strong men and women, in- 
telligent, emotionally sturdy, sensitive to community need, equipped 


me Heep and penetrating insight into the meaning and values of 
iving. 


3 Higher Education for American Democracy, op. Cit, pe 9) 
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_ We must not deceive ourselves. Students problems will continue 
to exist, but we can and must provide them with information which 
will enable them to reach intelligent and judicious decisions relating 

these issves. In as much as education at the college level must 
be concerned with the identification of student problems and with 
providing student services which will enable students to successfully 
meet these conditions, this study was made to determine the character 
and distribution of the problems of the students of the University 
of Oklahoma, and to indicate the services which the University 
extends to the students which will aid them in the solution of their 
difficulties. 


Through a careful examination of the records of the University 
of Oklahoma it was found that students of the University experienced 
problems in the eleven following areas: (1) academic, scholastic, or . 
study problems; (2) employment; (3) financial; (4) health, physical 
handicaps; (5) home or family problems; (6) living conditions; 
{7) moral problems and self-discipline; (8) personal and social ad- 
jastment; (9) recreation and leisure; (10) religion; and (11) voca- 
tional problems. Some areas are found more frequently than others. 
A study of these areas will indicate that the lines of division are not 
elear and definite. Difficulties which are experienced in one area 
are often related to issues in another. Some are so clearly related 
that it would be most difficult to separate them. For example, a 
problem of personal and social adjustment may actually be of a 
religious character. 


The University of Oklahoma provides sixteen houses for single 
women students and ten houses for single men students. The house 
counselors in these twenty-six houses, fourteen University clinicians 
and administrators of student affairs and eight veteran administra- 
tion counselors—were asked to rank the eleven problem areas men- 
tioned above, both as to frequency and seriousness of anxieties the 
students experience. The combined judgment of these forty-eight 
individuals who participated in these rankings gives the following 
results when ranked as to the frequency of the problem: (1) aca- 
demic, scholastic, or study problems; (2) personal and social adjust- 
ment; (3) vocational problems; (4) financial; (5) home or family 
problems; (6) moral problems, and self-discipline; (7) employment; 
(8) living conditions; (9) recreation, and leisure; (10) health and 
Rise sidally handicapped ; and (11) religion. When these same in- 
dividuals ranked these areas as to their seriousness the following 
distribution was noted; (1) personal and social adjustment; (2) 
academic, scholastic, or study problems; (3) home or family problems; 
(4) moral problems and self-discipline; (5) vocational; (6) financial ; 
(7) employment; (8) living conditions; (9) recreation and leisure; 
(10) health, physically handicapped ; ‘and (11) religion. Of the 
eleven areas, three are regarded as more serious than frequent, three 
are considered less serious than frequent, while the remaining five 
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are equally serious and frequent. A discussion of these several areas 


follows. j 


In an extended study McNeely found that 18.4 per cent of all 
students who withdraw from college leave because of academic 
failure.> It was pointed out above that 48 university counselors: 
administrators, and clinicians placed academic and study problems as 
being the most frequent, as well as the most serious, of University ofi 
Oklahoma students. <A study of 349 student problems which were 
identified by clinicians of the University of Oklahoma Guidance 
Service revealed that 108 of this number, or 30.7 per cent, were 
academic in nature. Academic problems were found among. all! 
student groups but are more common in the lower classes. Eighty~ 
five per cent of all students with academic difficulties were single,’ 
whereas this group comprised only 65 per cent of the total enrollment: 
of the University. The single men made up 50 per cent of the Uni- 
versity enrollment, yet accounted for 78 per cent of all academic: 
deficiencies. More than 25 per cent of the nearly 1,600 students: 
living in University housing made failing or conditioned erades.. 
Some issues which house counselors felt contributed to their failure: 
were in order: (1) to much time wasted; (2) students did not know: 
how to study; (3) personal and other related conditions; (4) too: 
heavy school and work load, and (5) poor background and ability. 


There were 370 students who came to the University Reading: 
Clinic in the regular session 1948-49, These students presented 946, 
or on the average of 2.5 deficiencies per students. The cases in} 
order of their frequency were: (1) low comprehension; (2) poor 
skimming ability; (3) deficient vocabulary; (4) slow reading rate;. 
and (5) defective vision. 


The University of Oklahoma, through the faculty advisory system: 
and the use of various campus agencies, seeks to lend the needed 
assistance to students in solving their academic and related problems. | 
There is but little evidence, however, that the majority of faculty 
members in dealing with issues of student concern gives considera- 
tion to the intellectual ability, background, interests, social and 
emotional development, vocational aspirations and aptitudes, physical 


condition, and other factors related to the academic success of the 
student. 


It is most difficult to know the variety and intensity of adjust- 
ment problems of university students. The ideals, moral code 
abilities, aptitudes, attitudes, and interests which a student brings 
to college are important, However, they only constitute a basis for 
further development, The background of the individual also has 
certain influence on what behavior will be acquired in a given situa- 
tion. Shaffer says: ‘‘Native behavior, whatever it is, must be the 


>John H. McNeely, College Student Mortalit i 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1938). peemarcr re 


a 
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a : : 
basis for learned behavior. All psychologists agree that newly ac- 
quired acts are based upon past performance. Every habit that is 


learned is the modification of some preexisting pattern.’’é 


“4 A study of 349 student conditions which were identified by 
‘clinicians at the University Guidance Service revealed that 51, or 
14.6 per cent, were of a personal nature. A study of these cases 
will show that they often possess all the ingredients of a conflict 
Situation, and often prove to be quite devastating. Anxieties over 
personal and social adjustment were common in all groups of students. 
Sixty-seven students appeared before the University Discipline Com- 
mittee in the regular session 1948-49. These students may be re- 
garded as having failed, in part in making the needed adjustments 
in college. 


Many campus agencies lend assistance to students in meeting 
these adjustments. The services provided by the University Guidance 
Service, Veterans’ Guidance Center, Veterans’ Liaison Office, Reading 
Clinic, Speech Clinic, Hearing Clinic, Employment Service, Student 
Christian Associations, Student Health Service, University Housing, 
financial aids to students through loans, scholarships and fellow- 
ships, and tuition grants are all designed to help the student make 
the needed adjustments in the University. 


The Dean of Students, Counselor of Men, Counselor of Women, 
coordinator of student affairs, 26 house counselors in university 
houses of the University, the All Men’s Council, the Independent 
Men’s Association, the Association of Women Students, the Inde- 
pendent Women’s Association, the Inter-fraternity Council, the 
Panhellenic Council, the Student Senate, the Inter-Religious Council, 
the Y. M..C. A. and Y. W. C. A. and many other religious organiza- 
tions of the campus all provide services which are designed to help 
students in making the needed adjustments. 


Choosing a career constitutes one of the greatest concerns of 
life. Cowley seems to view the responsibility of the school, very 
seriously when he writes: ‘‘Hducational institutions have a moral 
responsibility to counscl and assist students to train for occupations 
for which they are best qualified.’’” 


Of the 349 conditions which were identified by the clinicians 
of the University Guidance Service, 190 were of a Vocational nature. 
Single students present more vocational problems than married 
students. However, it is found that many students of Junior, Senior 
and graduate standing have not made a satisfactory vocational choice. 


6Laurance Frederic Shaffer, The Psychology of Adjustment, p. 22. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Houghton-Mifflin Co., The Riverside Press, 1936). 

7 W. H. Cowley, Robert Hoppock, and E. G. Williamson, Occupational Orienta- 
tion of College Students, p. 74. American Council on Education Studies, Series VI, 
No. 2. April, 1939. 
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The records of 3432 Veteran students of the University were | 

examined to determine what per cent of these students made a change 

in Vocational objective. Five hundred and fifty changes in Vo- 

cational objectives were made. This is near 16 per cent of the total. 

It is unfortunate that so many mature students have not made a 
suitable vocational choice earlier. 


The Veterans Administration Guidance Center made near 1200 
Vocational advisement in 1948-49. The University Guidance Service 
is very active in Vocational advisement work as well. The University 
Employment Service maintains an occupational information library 
covering many types of employer publications describing opportuni- 
ties with various industrial firms. The Career Conference is spon- 
sored annually by and for students. This brings to the students re- 
liable information relating to many vocations. 


A college education is made available to thousands of students 
through the medium of student loans, scholarships and fellowships, 
and the waiving of tuition fees. 


Ratcliffe says: ‘‘The trend in recent years has been to make 
scholarship aid available to an increasing number of students.’’8 In 
nearly all cases scholarships are granted on the basis of the academic 
mogerd, determined by competitive examination or upon financial 
need. 


McNeely indicates that 12.4 per cent of all withdrawals from 
college are because of lack of finance.!° The University of Oklahoma, 
through student loans, scholarships and fellowships, and tuition - 
grants, assisted 946 students in the regular session 1948-49, with a 
total of $148,320. In addition to this amount, many graduate as- 
sistantships were operative for the same period in many departments 
of the University. Through the University Employment Service 
much is done to aid students and graduates in securing needed em- 
ployment. In 1949, 1,603 full time and 727 part-time employees 
were placed through this agency. ' 


Diehl brings the health problems of college students to our at- 
tention in these words: ‘‘The health problems of youth cover an 
intensive area, their implications penetrate into broad economic and 
educational problems of which they are only parts. They are as 
varied as the social conditions in which they are investigated and 
are susceptible to no single avenue of attack.?’1l 


8 Ella B. Ratcliffe, Scholarships and Fellowships Available at Institutions of 

Higher Education, p. 8. Bulletin, 1936, No. 10, (Washington: Government Printing 

Gibco, 1938). 

pe Telegiag Bee eee Collene and University Scholarships, p. 9. (Harrisburg, 
10 College Student Mortality, op. cit. p. 19. ; 
11 Harold S. Diehl. and Charles E. Shepard, The Health of College Students 

p. 4 (Washington: American Council on Education, 1939), : 
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_ College and university administrators are conscious of the need 
for adequate health programs in the schools of today. In 1939 nearly 
80 per cent of students entering college received some type of health 
examination.!* The health problems of students of the University 
of Oklahoma are many and varied. In the 1948-49 annual report of 
the University Health Service, 813 separate difficulties of the clientele 
are listed. The frequency of cases ran from one to 1,742 in each 
area listed. There were 12,382 students who used the Student 
Health Service for the first time in 1948-49. This was 88 per cent 
of the total enrollment. There were 51,567 services rendered by 
the Student Health Service in 1948-49. Through the efforts of the 
Hearing and Speech Clinic many students are given much needed 
eare. Through the Will Rogers Memorial Scholarship Fund, thirty- 
one physically handicapped students were given assistance in 1948-49. 
The University provides extensive health service for all students, 
as well as many fine services for the handicapped student. 


The American home and family is in a state of flux. Some of 
these changes tend to relieve tensions and promote harmony, while - 
others may produce undesirable relationships. Home and family 
difficulties will, no doubt, continue to exist. 


Students of the University living in cooperative housing are 
granted many liberties, but are expected to assume responsibilities 
in keeping with the freedom granted. The University provides many 
Services which are designed to enable students to adjust to home and 
family life. Through counsel, guidance, and supervision students are 
given much assistance. Extensive and suitable housing facilities are 
provided for students. For the student whose wife works or goes 
to school excellent child care facilities are furnished by the Uni- 
versity. 


The wise and careful planning of University of Oklahoma 
officials in the area of intramural sports and wholesome recreation 
has been designed to meet a genuine need and thus keep problems 
from emerging. The big objective of the intramural sports program 
of the University is ‘‘to teach sportsmanship, fair play, and respect 
for the will of others.’’!3 Twenty-four separate sports were sponsored 
for men with 7,478 students participating. Of this number 5,098 
were fraternity and 2,350 were independent men. Twelve separate 
sports were sponsored for Women of the University. Of the 1,822 
students who participated, 1,555 were Sorority and 267 were inde- 
pendent women, General student participation in the program is 
good, but it is better among fraternity and sorority students than 
among independent students. The co-recreational, extramural ac- 
tivities and varsity athletic program of the University aid in meeting 
the need for recreation of students. 


12 [bid. p. 26. 
13 Intramural Handbook, p. 8. University of Oklahoma. 
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MecNelly made a study of college student mortality in twenty-. 
five American colleges and universities.14 The percentages of students: 
leaving college at the end of the respective years were as follows: 
Freshmen year, 33.8 per cent; sophomore year, 16.7 per cent; junior! 
year, 7.7 per cent; and senior year, 3.9 per cent. The net loss was: 
45.2 per cent. This means that 45.2 per cent never returned to any) 
college. The reasons given by McNeely for withdrawal will not be: 
considered here. However, every effective therapeutic process which: 
is known must be brought into play to reduce this high mortality; 
rate. 


There were 776 students who withdrew from the University of | 
Oklahoma in the regular session 1948-49; of this number, there were:: 
317 freshmen, 189 sophomores, 136 juniors, 64 seniors, and 70) 
graduate students. This does not include those students who had! 
not completed their training, yct failed to re-enroll in the University. . 
There was a decline of forty-five per cent in freshman veteran en-- 
rollment from the first to the second semester. This does not take: 
into account new veteran freshmen students who enrolled for the: 
first time in the University the second semester. The percentage of | 
less ranges from 10.1 in the freshman class to 2.7 in the senior class. 
In order of their frequency, the issues which led to withdrawal were: 
(1) finance and employment, (2) health, (8) obligations at home, 
(4) personal, (5) non-attendance, (6) changing schools, (7) no in- 
terest in college, and (8) poor scholarship. 


Hawkes says: ‘‘It is essential that the administration and 
coordination of personnel services be made the responsibility of an 
administrative official or, in some cases, of a personnel committee 
under one person’s leadership.’”45 However, to set forth an ad- 
ministrative pattern which would operate with equal efficiency in 
all situations would be most difficult, if not impossible. Any pro- 
gram of student services will of necessity be dynamic. It must allow 
for needed change. The program must be coordinated with and 
properly related to all areas of the college or university work. 
Seidle Indicates that three things must be considered in planning 
for the organization and administration of a student” personnel pro- 
gram: (1) a correct philosophy of student services must be formu- 
lated, (2) an adequate personnel staff must be available, and (3) 


scales provision must be made for the fostering of the needed 
services. 


14 College Student Mortality, op. cit., p. 19. 


15 Mrs. Herbert Hawkes “Student Counseling.” i j 
d : 8, Jounseling, Current Problems in Higher 
ater 111-112. (Washington: National Education Association of the United 
16 Ralph W. McDonald, Current Trends in Higher Education, 1949, p.. dl. “Nas 
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; The way the student personnel services of the University of 
“Oklahoma are actually administered is somewhat different from the 
announced pattern of organization and administration. The ad- 
ministrative staff of the University should think through the ad- 
‘tninistrative pattern of the student personnel services. Changes 
which are made in the organizational pattern should be made only 
as a result of careful research and planning. 


The need for evaluation of any student personnel program arises 
from a number of factors. There is a necessity for harmonizing the 
student services with the institutional objectives. The increased 
complexity of the University organization has demanded more student 
services. The larger enrollments will suggest that student services 
be expanded. The increased complexity of student needs point to a 
need for a continuous, comprehensive and complete scheme of evalu- 
ation of all student services, 


Brogdon, as early as 1929, saw the need for an evaluation of 
student personnel services. She lists nine proposals and recommenda- 
tions which may be regarded as evaluation criteria.“ University 
officials should provide for a continuous system of evaluation of all 
student services, the results of which should constitute the basis for 
further changes in the program.!8 The evaluation must be for the 
improvement of the program and not necessarily an evaluation of 
the program. 


17 Helen D. Bragdon, Counseling the College Student, pp. 128-134, (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press.) ; 

18 For a more detailed treatment of the problems of the students of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, and the services which the University provides for its students, 
the reader is referred to the doctor’s dissertation from which this article was con- 
densed. The complete title of the work is: “Personnel Services Extended to Stu- 
dents of the University of Oklahoma in Solving Their Problems, by E. C. Hall, 
Chairman, Department of Education and Psychology, Central State College, Edmond, 
Oklahoma. A copy of this thesis is in the Library of the Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety. 
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OKLAHOMA’S MILLION ACRE RANCH 
By Melvin Harrel* 


Every part of our State of Oklahoma is rich with the marks 
and the trails of men who have made history. If it should seem hi 
this article that the part of Oklahoma which includes Roger Mills 
County is richer than other places, the writer wishes to acknowledge 
that he is a novice in the field of writing, and that this part of the 
state is his home, the home of his parents, grandparents, and great 
grandparents before him. The dry sandy bed of the Canadian River 
was his summer playground. The swift, swirling, muddy waters 
of this ancient river were his fear. 


Hidden among faded reports and letters penned more than 
seventy years ago, is the story of the largest ranch that ever existed. 
in the Territory of Oklahoma. This ranch should be placed in the 
listings with the largest in the west. The following story is taker 
from facts that have been discovered in the preparation of a book 
to be titled, ‘‘ River Country.’’ 


A brief review of the events of history that were enacted within 
the very boundaries of Oklahoma’s largest ranch point out the im- 
portance of these lands.! The first white men who looked upon the 
peculiar hills near the Canadian River in the northwest part of 
Roger Mills County was a band of Spanish soldiers escorting a 
Catholic Priest, Father Juan De Salas. The hills are now known as 
the Antelope Hills. Tradition has it that this devout party was en- 
route to the Sierra Jumanos (Wichita Mountains) to establish a mis- 
sion in what is now Oklahoma, in the year 1629. The year 1650, 
Don Diego Cortilla left Mexico City to journey to the Sierra J umanos, 
then north to cross the Rio Negra (Washita River) in search of lost 
gold taken by the Comanches near the Antelope Hills. In the year 
1717 a battle was fought by the Spanish with the Comanche Indians 


* Melvin Harrel, born in Toland, Ellis County, grandson of the late George 
Harrel, was educated in California, trained in the U. S. armed forces in World War 
II, and returned to work as a minister in the rural areas of Western Oklahoma. 
His pageant given at the dedication of the “California Road” historical marker near 
Roll, in Ellis County, on April 19, 1950, celebrated the history of this famous trail 
in Oklahoma, first traveled by Captain R. B. Marcy and the “gold seekers” in 1849. 
This pageant aroused such interest that it was repeated this year (April 18, 1951) 
on the same site with great success, a cast of 130 local residents participating 
before a visting crowd of thousands from all parts of Western Oklahoma and from 
adjoining states. Mr. Harrel makes his home at Cheyenne, in Roger Mills County, 
and is contributing historical articles to several local papers.—Ed. 

1 Joseph B. Thoburn, 4 Standard History of Oklahoma, Vols. I and II (Chicago, 
1916); Quotations from the Prairie T raveler, Published in 1859. Personal inter- 


views with Fred Churchill, Sept. 1950, concerning an old battle ground, and the 
location of same. 
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near the Antelope Hills. Seven hundred prisoners were taken and 
sent to the Queen of Spain viz the Spanish Trail, to Vera Cruze. 
- Don Pedro Penot took these captives across the area now called Roger 
_ Mills County. Captain Randolph Marcy opened the famous California 
Road in the year 1849. His surveys mark clearly the Antelope Hills, 
and the Quartermaster Creek. In the year 1853, Lieutenant A. W. 
Whipple conducted a survey for a transcontinental railroad follow- 
ing closely Captain Marcy’s California Road through our country.? 
April 28, 1858, Colonel John 8. Ford, known as ‘‘Old Rip’’ raised 
a command in Texas to fight the murderous Comanches, in an effort, 
to stop their raids on Texas settlements. Colonel Ford, with Captain 
8. P. Ross, allied with Chief Placido, famed chief of the Tonkawas, 
Jim Pock Mark, captain of the Anadarcos and Caddos, attacked and 
won a battle against the notorious Chief Pohebits Quasho, and his ally, 
Nacona, husband of the captive girl, Cynthia Ann Parker. The 
battle was fought around the Antelope Hills and at the mouth of 
Little Robe Creek. 1868 was the year of Custer’s battle with the 
Cheyennes on the Washita. It seems only fitting that the largest 
ranch in Oklahoma should occupy this romantic part of the state. 


Harly cattle industry is divided clearly into two eras: the years 
of the large cattle syndicates and cattle companies of the late 1870’s 
and early 1880’s; and the smaller cattle ranches of the late 1880’s 
and early 1890’s. Cleveland’s Proclamation of 1885 was the cleavage 
point. 


THE CHEYENNE AND ARAPAHOE CATTLE COMPANY 
Sometime in the spring of 1876 the first trail herd passed over 
the western part of the Indian Territory, bound for the new cattle 
market in Dodge City, Kansas.* Two years later enterprising cattle 
men were trying to lease the lands they were crossing. These lands 
were tempting, rich with grass so necessary in fattening weary trail 
herds, 


The Cheyenne and Arapaho Cattle Company, popularly called 
the C. and A. Cattle Company, was organized by stock holders in 
Texas during the year 1878 with one idea in mind: to lease the idle 
grass lands in the western part of the Indian Territory, known as the 
Cheyenne and Arapahoe Reservation. Negotiations could be made 
with the Indians, but under no circumstances would the Indian 
Agency back any agreement made by the Indians, and those making 
any agreements must do so at their own risks. With this insecure 
agreement the Cheyenne and Arapaho Cattle Company leased one 
million aeres for the price of twenty thousand dollars. 


There is no actual record of the boundaries of this lease, but 
from other reports and known neighboring ranch boundaries we can 
2Muriel H. Wright and George H. Shirk, “The Journal of Lieutenant A. W. 


Whipple,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVIII, No. 3 (Autumn, 1950). 
3H, S. Tennant, “The Two Cattle Trails,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, March, 1936. 
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be fairly accurate in determining its limits. Beginning with the west, | 
the 'Texas line is the boundary there. Two headquarter ranch houses ; 
were located north of the main Canadian River: one on Commission | 
Creek across from the Antelope Hills, and one on Turkey Creek, . 
eight or ten miles west of the Texas Cattle Trail. Without a question, 
because of the location of the corrals and houses, the south line of the: 
Cherokee strip was the northern boundary. The southern boundary | 
was the winding Washita River. The lands on the south side of this: 
river were occupied by the Taurus Cattle Company with located | 
headquarters on the east fork of Croton Creek. Iarther to the south: 
was the location of the Standard Cattle Company, on Sweetwater | 
Creek. This eliminates any chances of the Cheyenne and Arapahoe: 
Cattle Company, also known as the C. and A. Cattle Company, owning | 
any lease south of the Washita. With these three boundaries estab- - 
lished, it leaves only one other land mark to become the east boundary, 
the Dodge City Cattle Trail. The boundaries of the Mallay and| 
lorbes Caitle Company were eight or ten miles east of the trail. 
Thus, the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Cattle Company’s leased area | 
totaled over a million acres.! 


The main ranch headquarters was located at the mouth of: 
Quartermaster Creek, where it empties into the Washita River (see : 
map. All business was transacted from there. The two ranch 
headquarters in the north were supply depots for line riders. Each . 
of these places was equipped with stock pens and a house for a. 
foreman. Edward Fenlon managed the activities in this vicinity. 
A Mr. Little resided at the main ranch and seems to have been the: 
general manager over all the holdings. 


There is no clear record given just how many were employed, 
with the exception of the time of the evacuation in 1885. During 
this time some forty riders were employed. This might seem to be 
a very small number for such a large lease yet this number was suf- 
ficient considering all neighboring ranches worked together during 
roundup seasons. All leases were systematically worked being divided 
into districts. Riders were sent to join this roundup and would 
work for weeks branding, cutting out, and moving herds of cattle. 
Only men with endless endurance could stand this work, working 
before sun was up, till after sunset, with only two meals a day, 
sleeping on hard ground, enduring the heat and endless strain of 
night herding. The following is an example of notices that were 
published during roundup time. This was done that all ranches 

4The Cheyenne Trans 
Historical Society. 


5 Sources used in compiling the map accompanying this article: Indian Terri- 
tory map of the Department of Interior, General Land Office, Published in Park- 
place, New York, 1876, (Writer owns photostat) ; Johnson’s Indian Territory Map, 
Published by Alvin J. Johnson and Co., New York City, New York, 1880 (Writer 
owns photostat); Map of the Cheroke Strip—Printed in 1883, by Burgess and 


Walton, Cleveland, Ohio; Texas Cattle Trail Map, Published i - 
mission of Oklahoma in 1933. x Pe Te ie oe 


porter in the files of the newspapers in the Oklahoma 


CHEYENNE & ARAPAHOE CATTLE CO: 
(LIMITED) 
Postoffice adcress: 
iE, FENLON, Manager, 
Cantonment, Indian Terry. 


Rows as note Brand. Horse Brand. 
ADDITIONAL } BRANDS : 


»O on left hip. * BOO on side 
OBO San 


(Newspaper files, Oklahoma Historical Society) 
Advertisement appearing in Cheyenne Transporter, Darlington, 
Indian Territory, 1884 to 1886. 
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might be represented, in order to brand his share of mavericks, and 
gather his strays. 


“THE CHEYENNE TRANSPORTER, Arrm 11, 1881. 


““The Stockmen convention at Cardwell have given notice that 
Roundup would begin on Monfort and Johnsons Ranch on the 
Canadian, May the first. The entire range in this area has been 


d-vided into six districts.’’ 


When roundup was over cowboys were limited to riding line. 
Dugouts and various kinds of shelter were built on the boundaries; 
then each rider would patrol his line turning back strays that had 


drifted into another range. Some of the line camps of the C. and A. 
Cattle Company were located at the Antelope Hills, at the springs 


now known as the Bar X headquarters north and west of Leedey, 
and one on the Washita near Spring Creek, near the present site of 
Reydon. Cowboys would begin their own cattle herds during roundup 


time, branding mavericks, sometimes by rustling on a small scale. 


Many herds started like this grew into ranches that are known to 
this day. One of the herds to be established on the million acre lease 


was that of John Shaw, who branded with a Bar S. L. His camp 


was on Barnitz Creek. The first record made of this brand was 
in the year 1882. Pete Marlexe owned the Rafter Rocking Chair, 
located on the Washita River near the Old Red Moon Indian School, 
in the year 1880. Bill Skaggs owned the Flying B connected and 
located on Sargent Major Creek near the Washita River. 

Cattle stealing was always a menace to a lease so large. Often 
some of the men hired as line riders were mixed up in gangs of 
rustlers. Their operations were helped by the Western Cattle Trail. 
It was an easy proposition to move any number of cattle into a trail 


herd bound for the northern markets. 


The Western Cattle Trail that first was a blessing for its con- 
venience became a menace. It was a hard task to watch every trail 
herd when millions were pouring up the trail to ranges in the North. 
Much loss was suffered by range cattle mixing with the trail herds. 
To add-to this difficulty the trail herds carried the feared Texas 
fever to the range cattle. The situation came to a crisis when the 
neutral cattlemen called a blockade refusing to let cattle cross the 
strip into Kansas. The following are actual news articles taken 
from the Cheyenne Transporter for June 30th, 1885: ‘‘A herd of 
North Texas Cattle bound for Wyoming was stopped on the 26th 
near Camp Supply. About ten thousand head are now held, unless 
some arrangements are made, the Texas drovers will suffer great 
losses. The Texans claim there must be an outlet some way. An 
armed conflict is expected. The neutral cattlemen are the cause of 
the trouble.’’ 

Another report for July 15, 1885, stated: 


“The cattle blockade continues. Forty thousand head of Texas cattle 
are on the trail below the Washita on Wolf Creek, Indian Territory. 
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Texas fever infected districts are given as reasons for stoppage. Texas men 

claim no legal authority exists for the action taken by parties of the 

saat ces ee strip men, however, claim that under the industry bill 
passed by the United States Senate last year, which prohibited the driving 
of diseased cattle from one state to the other.” f 
No further statements are made concerning the cattle blockade, 


and it is supposed that the difficulty was solved by the government. 


The most serious trouble that ever confronted the C. and A. 
Cattle Company, also other neighboring ranches, was the slow but 
surely rising Indian crisis. The real cause of the trouble was that 
not all Indians were agreeable to the leasing of their lands. During 
the period of seven years the trouble finally came to a head. There 
became a constant state of war between the riders and the Indians. 
Wire fences were cut and riders shot at. In one case a line rider 
was found dead with a bullet in the back of his head. Prairie fires 
were started burning thousands of acres, destroying winter grass 
and many cattle. Hay that was tediously gathered from the prairie, 
stacked for winter use was set fire. 


President Cleveland found only one answer: evacuate all cattle 
from .the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Reservation immediately. The 
dead line was July 25, 1885. This was a disastrous blow to the big 
cattlemen, as well as the stock markets and stock companies with 
large sums of money invested in this territory. The full extent of 
the order was that every livable habitation was to be moved or 
burned, and under no circumstances were the cattlemen to return. 
The leases were null and void and there would be no refund of 
monies invested. Many ranches could not begin to move their cattle 
or find market for them in such a short time. Roundup alone would 
take weeks. The dead line was broken; the government sent repre- 
sentatives to investigate. The following is a report made by Lieut. 
M. C. Wiserlls, August 28th, 1885, a month after the dead line :® 


Cheyenne and Arrapahoe Cattle Company. 
Aug. 28, 1885 


Report of M. C. Wiserlls 
Ist Lieut. of U. S. Cavalry 


Mr. Little is the manager of the Cheyenne and Arrapahoe Cattle Com- 
pany. This pasture contains a million acres and the range is very un- 


_ On September 7, 1885, E. R. Andrus was sent from Camp Supply 
to investigate the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Cattle Company, and the 
Mallay and Forbes and the Taurus Cattle Company. The following 


Ft. Supply I. T. 
Sept. 7, 1885 


6 Taken from the original re 


orts of Lieut. And iser S i 
Piotied of thot, Himeee ports of Lieu ndrus, and Wiserlls as found in 


of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 
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Post Adjutant 
_ Ft. Supply Indian Territory. 
Beir: 
: I have the honor to report that in obedience to Orders 172 Ft. Supply 
I. T., I left this post at k2n. [sic] Aug. 28th, and camped that night at 
Buzzards Roost Creek. The next day I visited the ranch of the Cheyenne 
and Arrapahoe Cattle Co. Located on Commission Creek. I found at the 
ranches Mr. Edward Fenlon, the manager of the company and asked him 
the questions contained in the memorandum furnished me by the comdg 
Officer, his replies are appended marked A. From him I learned that the 
ranches on Quartermaster Creek have been abandoned and destroyed and 
that one on Commission Creek was the headquarter camp. Having ac- 
complished the object for which I was ordered to Quartermaster’s creek, 
I determined not to go to that point. The following day I camped on the 
Canadian, as that river was too high to cross by wagon. On the following 
flay, the 38rd, finding very little difference in height of the water, I gave 
orders to my Sergeant to cross the river if possible within the next two 
days and go to the mouth of Croton Creek on the Washita River, where’ 
I would rejoin him. I then took one enlisted man, Troop 1-5th Cavalry 
and two Indian Scouts, and struck across the country. I reached the round 
up camp of the Taurus Cattle Co., Malally and Mr. Forbes and asked them 
the questions contained in the Memo, I left their camp the next morning 
for the Hdgns Ranch of the Standard Cattle Co. Which place was on 
Sweetwater Creek, I reached in the afternoon. I then found Mr. R. M. 
Allen, resident manager and part owner of the Company and asked him 
the questions to which reference has been made . The answers of Mr. 
_ Forbes and Mr. Allen, are Appended marked B. C. respectively. Returning 
from Mr. Allen’s, I visited the Hdgns Ranch of the Taurus Co. on East fork 
of Croton Creek. At this ranch I found the buildings all in good conditions 
and undisturbed. At the Standard Ranch nearly all of the buildings have 
been moved over into Texas, a distance of about one mile. Everywhere 
I found evidence of hard and steady work in gathering cattle. The ponies 
being in very low flesh having been ridden very hard. I saw but few stray 
buches of cattle and they had in all possibility strayed from some herd 
which had been rounded up. In making my trip I rode over a great deal 
of country comprised in the ranches of companies mentioned. Returning 
from the Washita I traveled a very little east of North, coming directly 
across the country. Had I moved to the east before reaching Wolf Creek, 
I should have gotten among sand hills. I found the country perfectly 
practicable for wagons, excellent grass, and water and plenty of wood at 
each camp, Accompanying this report is a map of the country traversed, 
showing the localities of the ranches named. 
Very Respectfully 
Your Obedient Servant 
EH. R. Andrus 
1st Lieut. 5th Cavalry 
Comdg. Detachment 


= 
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The full report of the ranches and the memorandum Mr. Andrus 
mentioned are printed in detail as follows: 


Memorandum of Information to be obtained in making visitation of the 

Ranches Mentioned; 

ist. Name of persons in Charge. 
whither owner, manager, or foreman. 

2nd. How many cattle have been moved from the ranch since the issuance 
of the Proclamation in obedience there to, with the date of such 
removals, 
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3rd. To what extent was the herding and driving force increased since 
the proclamation to comply with the same, and when. : 

4th. How many cattle still remain on lease, when are they to be moved in 
what number to drives. ; 

5th. The vigorous efforts being made to fully comply the requirements 
of the Proclamation. } 

6th. Have any of the ranches houses, out houses cabins, stables or other 
building been burned, torn down, or destroyed since July 23rd. 

7th. Do owners or managers desire to remove the wire fences and when 
do they wish to begin and how long will it take. 

8th. Will the proclamation be fully complied with when time expires 
Sept. 4th, approx. If not in what respect and why. 

9th. Opinion of the officer as to whether proper energetic efforts have 
been made, or being made to comply with the Proclamation. 


The following report of Lieut. Andrus concerns the CG. and A. 
Cattle Company. The questions answered are numbered with the 
corresponding numbers in the above memorandum : 

A 


Cheyenne and Arrapahoe Cattle Company 
Hdgns Ranch Commission Creek ind. Ty: 
Aug. 29th, 1885 


Answers to questions asked as per memo. submitted by Capt. M. Lee 9th 
Infty. Act. G. Indian Agent, Cheyenne and Arrapahoe Indians. ; 
1st. Edward Fenlon manager of the Cheyenne and Arrapahoe Cattle Com- 
pany. 
2nd. About 2700 stock of cattle started from here on 23rd, have turned 
over to Rhodes and Aldrich nearly 400 head and to Montgomery and 
Quintion about 700 head, these cattle 5000 all told were on pasture on this 
lease the former firm turned in 4000 head the latter 1000 head, these owners 
are holding their herds, have been waiting till their full numbers have 
been rounded up, they intend to divide them out, they are now responsible 
for those turned over to them, a herd of 1500 of our Own cattle leave 
tomorrow. 
6th, Mr. Fenlon informs me that only one old log house remains on 
Quartermaster Creek, and that he intends to take that building down also 
that he intends to take down the buildings at Commission Creek ranch at 
once, they consist of two houses of logs, and one correll. 
B 

Malley and Forbes 

Headquarters, Croton Creek 
Aug. 31, 1885 
Ist. H. L. Forbes Manager, and part owner. 
2nd. 1500 head removed, about 4500 remain. 


Cc 
Word and Bugbee Cattle Company 
Ist. F. M. Tate Foreman 
2nd. 3900 Cattle moved. 


3rd. Twenty men and forty horses working 
4th. 8000 cattle remain 


The following seems to be a postscript to Mr. Andrus Report, 
made by Colonel J. A, Proctor, in forwarding the above reports to 
Indian Agency, Captain J. M. Lee being the receiver :7 


‘Ibid. See Appendix A for related news items from The Cheyenne Transporter. 
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Word and Bugbee Co. Wichita Cattle Co. 
_‘frouble between the cowboys and Kiowas. 
Agent. Capt. Null. 
ist Lt. Ord. Cavalry Geo. A. Dodd (his report) 
Shots exchanged but no one hurt. U. S. Marshall from Texas, Word and 
~Bugbee and J. L. Null expect to arrest them tomorrow. Sept. 10, 1885. 
r Ft. Supply I.T. Sept. 9, 1885 (in reference to Lit. Andrus Letter) 
Capt. J. M. Lee, 
Agent, Arrapahoe and Cheyenne 
Darlington I, T. 


‘Dir, 


In compliance with your request contained in telegram dated Aug. 23rd 
and letter date Aug. 25th 1885, I sent Lieut. Andrus, Fifth Cav. to the 
cattle ranches referred to them the necessary instruction in the case. I 
enclose herewith copy of report of Lieut. Andrus, detailing his actions. 
Lieut. Andrus delivered the notices or communicates sent by you to the 
managers of the different cattle Co’s. 

Very Respectfully, 
Your Obedient Servant 
J. A. Proctor 

Colonel 24th, Infantry 
Commanding Post. 


APPENDIX A 
THE CHEYENNE TRANSPORTER 


Cheyenne and Arapahoe Agency, Darlington, Ind. Ter. 
July 30, 1885 


(Page 7, cols. 1 and 2.) 


IMPORTANT CHANGHS 
Col. D. B. Dyer Resigns—Capt. Jesse M. Lee 
Takes Charge. 


Since the last issue of this paper, matters of national importance have 
transpired with this Agency as a center, which are now under discussion 
by the press from the Atlantic to the Pacific. We have put the space for 
a brief note of what transpired: Gen. Sheridan arrived and made a hasty 
survey of the situation. The Washington press dispatches state that 
he then notified the President that the cattlemen were at the bottom of 
the Indian trouble here, that there could be no permanent settlement of 
the difficulty until the cattlemen were expelled from tke reservation and 
recommended that they be notified to leave the reservation within 40 days. 
Gn. Sheridan also recommended that this Agency be turned over temp- 
‘orarily to the war department, that Col. Dyer, who was making commend- 
able progress, be transferred to some other Agency or position, and that 
Capt. Jesse M. Lee, an army officer of ability and experience with Indians 
be placed in charge. These recommendations were adopted by President 
Cleveland, who issued the following proclamation: 

On the 22rd the President issued the following proclamation directing 
cattlemen in the Cheyenne and Arapahoe reservation in the Indian terri- 
tory to remove their cattle within forty days: By the President of the 
United States of America a proclamation: 

WHEREAS, Certain portions of the Cheyenne and Arapahoe reservation 
in the Indian Territory is occupied by persons other than Indians who 
claim the right to keep and graze cattle thereon by agreement made with 
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i i i i ds have 
the Indians for whose special possession and occupancy said lan 4 
been reserved by the government of the United States, or under other 
pretexts and licenses, : 


WHERBAS, All such agreements and licenses, are deemed void and 
of no effect, and persons so occupying said lands with cattle are considered 
unlawfully upon the domain of the United States, so reserved as aforesaid, 
and 


WHEREAS, The claim of such persons under said leases and licenses 
and their unauthorized presence on the reservation has caused complaint 
and discontent on the part of the Indians located thereon, and is likely 
to cause outbreak, therefore I, Grover Cleveland, president of the United 
States, do hereby order and direct that all persons other than Indians 
who are now upon any part of said reservation do within forty days from 
the date of this proclamation depart and entirely remain therefrom with 
their cattle and other property. In witness whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. Done at 
the city of Washington on the 23rd day of July, 1885. 


GROVER CLEVELAND 
President. 


This proclamation fell like a thunderbolt upon the grass lease men of 
this reservation, who have three or four hundred thousand head of cattle 
worth millions of dollars in the pastures and they are now busy trying to 
obtain a hearing at Washington and an extension of time. The matter 
is considered of so much importance to the cattle industry of the United 
States that the boards of trade of several of our largest western cities have 
united in the protest against forcible removal. 


Col. Dyer, immediately after the arrival of Gen. Sheridan, and finding 
that he was not to be sustained, resigned. Of course this was the only 
step open to an honorable man, who had been working like he has ever 
since his arrival to secure the complete control of the Indians placed in 
his charge. It is a surprise as well as gratification to Col. Dyer’s friends 
at the progress made at this Agency by his unsupported energy. The 
fenced fields, with their splendid stand of corn, the stacks of wheat, oats 
and millet, the pastures, orchards, wind-mills, wells, in fact improvements 
everywhere are noticeable among both the Indian camps and the Agency 
buildings. It seems hard after all this earnest work, that Agent Dyer 
should fall from want of support just at the moment that his hard work 
and struggle to obtain discipline was a success. The troops for which 
he had been calling so long were here, the Indians, in full knowledge of — 
an overwhelming force in near reserve, were quiet and tractable and it 
needed but a strong determined will to divide the Indians into peaceable 
workers and unruly criminals, the latter to be punished, the former to re- 
turn to their work and their crops free from molestation from the idle 
ones. But this was not to be—at least under Agent Dyer’s administration. 
But the future progress and advancement of the Cheyenne and Arapahoe 
Indians rest at present with their new Agent, Capt. Je 
man In every way qualified to take the helm. His prog 
but be rapid and thorough, insured as it is by the ec 
control of his Indian wards. 
affectionate farewell and best 
chief we extend a warm greeting with the knowled 
on the moral support and hea 
which the Government has seen fit to 
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NORTH- FORK TOWN 


Ai By Carolyn Thomas Foreman 


North Fork Town was a well known settlement in the Indian 
Territory before the building of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Rail- 
road in 1872. A number of prominent men made the place their 
home; it was the seat of one of the most useful missions among 
the Creeks; the mercantile establishments there were well stocked 
and prosperous. 


Among the Creeks who emigrated in 1829 to the West was John 
Davis, a full-blood who had been a pupil of the Reverend Lee Com- 
pere. When a boy Davis was taken prisoner in the War of 1812, and 
reared by a white man. Educated at Union Mission after coming to 
the Indian Territory, he was appointed as a missionary by the Bap- 
tist Board in 1830. After Davis was ordained October 20, 1833, he 
assisted the Reverend David Rollin in establishing schools; his 
preaching was said to have been productive of much good. He fre- 
quently acted as interpreter, and he worked at Shawnee Mission 
with Johnston Lykins in the preparation of Creek books. 


Jotham Meeker noted the arrival of Davis and the Reverend 
Sampson Burch, a Choctaw from Red River, at Shawanoe on May 2, 
1835. They had come at the invitation of Lykins to print some 
matter on the new system originated there by Meeker. They re- 
mained at the mission about three months; Davis compiled a school 
book in Creek and translated into that language the Gospel of John. 
On May 5 Meeker, assisted by Davis, began forming the Creek 
alphabet; four days later Davis took his manuscript to the press 
and on the eleventh Meeker and Davis revised it. Meeker rode to 
Westport on June 5 to get materials to bind Davis’s books. 


Type setting was started July 10 and on August 12 the Gospel 
of John was off the press.? 


“By John Davis and Johnston Lykins, 1000 copies, 6 forms, ‘making a book of 
192 pages.’ Bound by Meeker, Meeker Journal, August 12 and 22, 1835.” (Jbid., 
op. 144-45). 


The two Indian brethren were furnished with a small wagon to 
ransport their books to their respective nations. Davis on arriving 


1“Creek First Book” By John Davis. 32 pages, 2 forms and cover. Meeker 
fournal, May 26 and (covers) July 20, 1835. The edition was 1000 copies (Bap- 
ist Missionary Magazine, Vol. 15, 1835, p. 453.)” This book is No. 33 in Jotham 
Meeker, Pioneer Printer of Kansas, by Douglas C. McMurtrie and Albert H. Allen, 
Jhicago, 1930, p. 141. There is a copy of the gospel translated by Davis in the 
Yew York Public Library and the English translation reads: “This/ Word Good/ 
ohn / wrote / and / That Word / John Davis, Johnathan [sic] Lyken / To- 
ether / Muskoke Language — wrote in. 
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at North Fork had the mortification to find the introduction of 
his books opposed by a missionary of another denomination in his 
immediate neighborhood. ‘‘Mr. Davis, however, succeeded so far 
as to make an experiment, which fully satisfied him and others 
interested that the utility of the system, should it be fairly tried, 
would far exceed their first anticipations.’’? ; 


The Baptist Missionary Magazine, August, 1839, contains a 
letter from John Davis from North Fork Town dated March 12, 
1839, in which he said that he had been requested to attend the 
council which was to be held January 15. Accompanied by some 
of his friends he appeared there ‘‘with the determination of urging 
our agent to give us a school at North Fork’’ which he promised to 
do. Smallpox had been raging since August, 1838, and had caused 
many deaths. Davis married a pious Creek woman in 1831 and 
settled permanently among his people. After the death of Mrs. 
Davis his niece cared for him and his children until she died. 


Davis remarried before 1839, but the woman, who was not re- 
ligious, gave him no encouragement and his work appeared to suffer 
in later years.4 


North Fork Town, named for the north branch of the Canadian 
River, became a dense settlement of Creeks after the emigration of 
1836. The place was crossed by two thoroughfares, the Texas Road 
running north and south, and a road from Fort Smith which ran 
on the south side of the Arkansas, crossed the Canadian near its 
mouth, passed through North Fork Town and continued westward to 
the mouth of Little River. These two roads brought great activity 


to the village and at an early date several trading houses were 
established there.5 


C 7 . 

Supplies for the traders were brought up the Arkansas River, 
unloaded near the site of the pump station of the present Muskogee, 
and freighted west over a well traveled road to North Fork Town.® 


An interesting and influential character at North Fork Town 
was Joseph Islands. Owing to the unfortunate attitude of the 


180), on anes History of Baptist Indian Missions (Washington, New York, 
: ames Constantine Pilling, Bibliography of the Muskhogean Languages (Wash- 
ington, 1889), p. 28; William Gamme'l, A History of Ainechican Biot Macon 
(Boston, 1851), pp. 328-29; McCoy, op cit, pp. 425-26, 

: E. C. Routh, The Story of Oklahoma Baptists (Oklahoma City, 1932), p. 28. 
Davis died about 1840, survived by two daughters, one of whom, Susan, became the 
wife of John McIntosh, According to the Rev. J. S. Murrow Davis translated part 
of Matthew into the Creek language. He was buried at North Fork Town but the 
place of his grave is unknown (The Indian Missionary, December, 1884, p. 3, col. 2). 

>Grant Foreman, Down the Texas Road (Norman, 1936), pp. 41, 42; Foreman 


fee A Traveler in Indian Territory (Cedar Rapids, 1930), p. 109, note 60. 
ret ae Foreman, Muskogee, the Biography of an Oklahoma Town (Norman, 
, . . ' 
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‘Creeks concerning the Christian religion no missionaries were ad- 
mitted to the nation for many years, but an old Negro named 
“Billy’’ taught the precepts of the faith to a young Indian named 
Joseph Islands in 1842 and the two men commenced work which 
‘was continued by white missionaries. Many of the slaves belonging 
to the Creeks were whipped to the point of death if they were dis- 
eovered going to religious meetings, but there is no record of any 
one repudiating his faith. One case was that of a woman who had 
been given fifty lashes on her bare back for asserting her belief in 
Christ ; she washed her wounds in a spring near North Fork Town, 
and then walked ten miles to hear Joseph Islands preach. 


r Islands left his home and occupied a small log cabin so his house 
could be used for a place to worship. He declined an offer of fifty 
dollars from the American Indian Missionary Association for his 
services, fearing that the gift would prejudice the Indians against 
him. For several years he was pastor of the North Fork church, and 
he continued his work although threatened by the Indians.? 


Colonel Ethan Allen Hitchcock visited North Fork on Sunday, 
January 30, 1842, in company with John Hill. The men rode 
horseback forty miles from the home of Hill, who had a branch 
store at North Fork in charge of a man of the name of Chapman. 


- In 1885 a man came from Missouri to the former site of North 
Fork looking for the grave of his father. He related that his family 
had been traveling on the Kansas-Texas trail when his father, Aaron 
Chapman, died in 1815 and was buried there. Colonel Hitchcock 
wrote of the thermometer standing at 78°, summer heat. He met 
Dr. Burt, whom he had last seen in the Cherokee Nation; he learned 
that the doctor had been a school teacher in the Creek Nation, but 
lost his position when Colonel Richard M. Johnson was given the 
principal part of the Creek educational fund for his Choctaw 
Academy in Scott County, Kentucky. 

Colonel Hitchcock wrote that Saturday evening a part of Mr. 
Chapman’s house was used by a party of Creeks, half-breeds and 
Negroes for a service of prayer and Creek hymns sung to Creek 
music. ‘‘It was rather more plaintive than solemn; after that 
several hymns in English were sung to Methodist or Baptist tunes; 
words very simple and apparently made by themselves; ‘Farewell 
Father,’ with a chorus and then ‘Farewell Mother’ and so on sister, 
brother, preacher, ‘I am bound to go on,’ was about all I could hear 
of one hymn.’”? 


7H. S. Halbert and T. H. Ball, The Creek War of 1813 and 1814 (Chicago and 
Montgomery, 1895), 304; Routh, op. cit., pp. 35, 50, 64, 65. 

8 OHS, Indian-Pioneer History, Interview with John H. Hubble, C. E. Foley, 
and Lizzie Gibson, Eufaula, Oklahoma, vol. 30, pp. 39-41. 

9Grant Foreman, A Traveler in Indian Territory (Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1930), 
. 109. From North Fork on December 30, 1845, John Hill sent an erder to Messrs. 
Beary and Cunningham at Van Buren, Arkansas, asking them to ship him a box 
of candles for his store. Hill died at North Fork on January 21, 1846. 
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A “Grand Council’’ called by the Creeks was held in May, 
1842, on Deep Fork River in the vicinity of North Fork Town. if 
was attended by representatives of both Upper and Lower Creeks, 
Choctaws, Chickasaws, Caddoes, Seminoles, Delawares, Shawnees, 
Quapaws, Senecas, Osages, Pawnees, Kickapoos, Wichitas, Kichais, 
Piankashaws, Tawakonis, and ‘‘Isterhutkeys,’’ or white men.’ The 
Creeks were the hosts and supplied food for 2,500 persons encamped 
in a space two miles in circumference. The plot was filled with 
fires, tents and other temporary shelters. The prairies and woods 
for three or four miles were crowded by horses hobbled and feeding 
on the lush grass. Good order and friendly feeling prevailed, but 
the proceedings were interminable owing to the need of translating 
the speeches into many languages. ; 


The principle object of the council was the adoption of rules 
of conduct for the common good and all of the red men entered 
into the spirit of the meeting and took home with them many new 
and novel impressions that were to aid them in living neighbor to 
the recently arrived Indians. ; 


The most important personage present was General Zachary 
Taylor, who went to the meeting from Fort Smith by way of Fort 
Gibson. He was greatly pleased with the initiative of the Indians 
and remained two days. He made a speech and took occasion to 
inquire of white captives among the Comanches in Texas. Word 
of this matter was transmitted by Secretary of State Daniel Webster 
through the War Department and resulted in the following years in 
the restoration of a number of white children who were carried to 
Fort Gibson and restored to their families by the officers. This 
meeting raised the Creek Nation in importance among the wild 
tribes, 10 


Confidence in the missionaries at an early day was forfeited 
by the ‘‘gross misconduct on the part of persons appointed as mis- 
sionaries.’’ Persecutions were revived later on as will be seen from 
a letter, written (evidently by an Indian) at North Fork Town 
February 11, 1845, and addressed to the Rev. William H. Goode :14 


elethisedayofteelsitamy see to write a few lines by Bro. Smedley, 
to inform you that persecution lately Broke out in the Town of North 
Fork, and one of our Baptist Bro., named Jesse, was Caught at his 
Residence and Received fifty lashes on his naked back. The same evening 
when we appointed to hold meeting at Bro. D—[avis]’s old place, one of 
our Exhorters named Moses when he was Coming down to our appointed 
meeting he was taken by his cruel friends and they made him stood be- 
tween two trees and his arms were extended and his legs stretched, too 
much like the Crucifixtion of our Savior and they gave him fifty. This 
is not all, one of our old native women on account of being the first 
Convert in the Oke-ti-oc-na Town received the Same. Bro. Peter Harrison 


10 Grant Foreman, A History of Oklahoma (Norman, 1942), 
11 William H. Goode, Outposts of Zion (Cincinnati, 1863), p. 143. 
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threatened to be whiped, because he is the first on the Arkansas 
Cr 4 


— On June 15, 1846, President James K. Polk transmitted a 
message to the Senate from Secretary of War W. L. Marcy com- 
MTunicating a report of Lieutenant J. W. Abert on an Expedition 
ted by him on the upper Arkansas and through the country of the 
Comanche Indians in the autumn of 1845. 


Lieutenant Abert wrote on October 18:12 


a “The country today .... consisted of level prairies and timber-land, 
generally rolling and stony. After a march of 26 miles, we crossed the 
north fork of the Canadian, and encamped at a point about 214 miles from 
its mouth. We forded the river without difficulty, and found it from one 
_to two feet in depth; the banks from 40 to 50 feet high, and overgrown 
with large timber. among which the button-wood stood conspicuous. All 
the waters of the plain lying between the Canadian and the Arkansas flow 
into this river, by the way of its two principal forks, which all around 
here agree to unite about five miles above this place. 


“On the western side of the river we found a flourishing village, and 
the country around well settled, chiefly by Indians, who cultivate small 
patches of corn. We succeeded in getting an old cornfield to encamp in, 
and procured corn and fodder from an Indian who resided near us. This 
man had many questions to ask with reference to the dangers we had 
passed, and appeared horrified at the wild Indians, as he called them, 
eating their meat raw, gave us a piece of bread made of corn-meal and 
sweet potatoes, which we found exceedings agreeable. 


“We saw great numbers of blacks, wearing shawl-turbans, which seem 
well suited to their pseudo-Moorish characters.” 


A Baptist church was organized at North Fork Town by Sidney 
Dyer and in 1848 Agent James Logan reported on September 11 
that. two schools were in operation at the settlement on the North 
Fork, in the Canadian District, one in charge of Americus L. Hay, 
a Baptist missionary, and the other in charge of the Methodists. 
Two manual labor schools were being constructed, ‘‘the mechanics 
and workmen engaged on them being regularly and busily em- 
ployed ... . but owing to the distance from navigation and the 
difficulty of obtaining supplies, no exact calculation can be made as 
to the time they will be finished and ready for operation.’’!® 


David B. Whitlow, who was born at Gates’ Court House, North 
Carolina, on December 23, 1826, eventually settled in North Fork 
Town after having lived in Virginia, Ohio and Illinois. In 1844 
he removed to Arkansas and the following year to the Cherokee 
Nation where he embarked in the cooperage business:and made fifteen 
hundred salt barrels for Lewis Ross, whose home was at the Grand 
Saline near the largest salt spring in the nation. Later he engaged 
in clerking and, by economy he was able to start in business for 


12U. S. Senate Document 438, twenty-ninth Congress, first session, p. 71. 
13 Report Commissioner Indian affairs, 1849, p. 520. 
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himself at Old Town, North Fork, until he moved to Eufaula with 
other citizens.14 


The Indian Advocate, Louisville, Kentucky, January, 1848, 
printed a letter from Americus L. Hay, written December 17, 1847, 
from the Choctaw Agency, saying that he was leaving in a few 
hours for North Fork where Brother Islands was waiting for him. 
He related that they had no schools in the Creek Nation and they 
were in need of clothing for the children of that tribe. 


On the arrival of Hay he learned that Islands was at the bedside 
of his brother William, fifteen miles distant. Hay wrote to the 
Indian Advocate from the Creek Ageney, January 14, 1848, that a 
large number of people came to see him at North Fork with whom 
he talked through an interpreter.5 He reported that Islands had 
been preaching at the North Fork church, which had then 160 mem- 
bers. At that time Brother Islands was very ill and it was feared 
he might not recover. 


The death of the Reverend Joseph Islands was reported in The 
Indian Advocate, April, 1848. His Creek name was Cho-so-gee and 
he died at North Fork Town March 8, 1848. His brother William © 
died December 18, 1847.16 


Missionary Hay wrote to Agent Logan from North Fork July 
26, 1848, that a day school had been started in January with thirty 
pupils and they could take care of 100 children if they could be 
boarded. Hay declared a day school was not adequate, as the 
children needed to be taught farming, simple trades and house 
keeping. The Baptist school at North Fork made use of Ray’s Arith- 
metic, Hlectic Readers, Olney’s Geography. 


On September 8, 1848, Presiding Elder T. B. Ruble of Musko- 
gee District reported to Logan from Asbury Manual Labor Sehool,!? 
that the Creek people were then in favor of education and he saw. 
no reason why they might not soon rank foremost of the Indian 
tribes mm general improvement. ‘‘The Creek has a pliable, expan- 
Sive mind. He is teachable; his habits, though of long standing, 
give way before the light of truth.” 


Bers D.C. Gideon, Indian Territory, ... . (New York and Chicago, 1901), pp. 


. qin aired Chilly McIntosh in 1848. 

‘ wien the Indian-Pioneer survey was made for the Oklaho Historical So- 
ciety Lizzie Ireland of Stidham, Oklahoma, reported that her Sr renee Fe 
aie ok ae Se ne nae Dr. Buckner was their pastor. After the 

Pl - Railroad wa € “iti 
epic Enfaula eo ee Seer all the citizens of the old town moved to what 

17 The original Asbury Mission was at Fort Mitchell, near Columbus, Georgia. 


It was discontinued in 1830.—-H j L 
(Little Rock, 1892), p. 391. moaactayir 2 0° OF een ota 
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The Creek Nation had been an integral part of the Cherokee 
district but the last session of the Indian Mission Conference made 
it a separate charge and divided it into three mission stations. T. B. 
Ruble was appointed to it and also made superintendent of the 
proposed Asbury school. His appointment was made in November, 
but he did not succeed in getting a site, a farm and the necessary 
buildings until January, 1849. The site was less than a mile from 
the North Fork, and within five miles of its junction with the 
Canadian River. 


Improvements bought from a widow who had owned the location, 
consisted of about thirty acres of cultivated land under a good 
fence, a comtortable log house, about twenty feet square with a 
porch in front, smoke house, kitchen, stables and ‘‘a tolerable supply 
of fruit trees.’’ 


A contract was let in February to Webster and Reed, of Fort 
Smith, for the stone and brick work and in April a contract was 
made with J. J. Denny, Louisville, Kentucky, to furnish materials 
and do the carpenter work. The foundation was finished and the 
corner stone laid July 19 when many of the prominent Creeks at- 
tended the ceremony. 


The brick building was 110 feet long by 34 feet wide, three 
stories high, with a wide porch in front. There were twenty-one 
rooms in addition to the halls. A day school had been taught by 
the Reverend W. A. Cobb for a month during the summer but it was 
suspended, as the house was a temporary affair large enough to 
accommodate only a few boys. Asbury Mission opened in 1850 
with 100 students. The Methodist Conference assigned the Rev. 
W. D. Collins to North Fork Mission. 


Asbury Mission was located one and a half miles northeast of the 
town and Fishertown was on the opposite side of North Fork River 
near the crossing of that stream.18 


Mrs. Mary Lewis Herrod, daughter of John and Louisa Kernele 
Lewis, was one of the most prominent citizens of the Creek Nation 
during the Indian Territory days. Born in the early 40’s, she taught 
school at North Fork Town in the late 50’s where she married Goliah 
Herrod, a full blood Creek. He had attended school in Kentucky 
and was graduated from a Baptist college at Danville in that state. 
On Herrod’s return to the Indian country he acted as interpreter 
for Dr. Buckner; he enlisted in the Confederate Army for the dura- 
tion of the war and at the close he settled at North Fork, where he 
died shortly after. 


© 18 Authority of Mrs. Clarence W. Turner, Muskogee, Oklahoma, April 2, 1933, 
Mrs. Turner also stated that Goliah and Mary Herrod owned farms in the vicinity 
of North Fork Town. 

19 QHS, Indian-Pioneer History, Vol. 12, pp. 132-33. 
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Prosperity was brought to several sections of the Indian Terri- 
tory by the Gold Rush of 1849. Trains and camps extended across 
the prairies for miles and many companies traveled the Gregg road 
from Van Buren on the north side of the Arkansas,?° by way of 
Webbers Falls, to North Fork Town. The Washington City Company 
and the Empire Company went by that route and praised it highly. 
It was predicted that this road from Webbers Falls to North Fork 
Town or Fort Gibson would become more popular than any other. 
That information was brought by L. W. Baldwin tothe Arkansas 
Slate Democrat from Chapman’s Stand at North Fork Town. The 
Knickerbocker Company crossed the Canadian River on a ferryboat 
and camped at North Fork Town where ‘‘the Indians had good 
houses and gardens and whiskey.’’ At the town they traded with 
Catlett J. Atkins of Alabama, who had a large store and a good stock 
of goods. 


George K. Pattison of the Havilah Mining Company of New 
York, wrote an interesting journal of his trip to California, in which 
he said that after crossing the Canadian his party arrived at North 
fork Town where a Creek Indian ball game and a Baptist quarterly 
camp or woods meeting were going on. He described the Indians 
and Negroes with their tents surrounding a brush arbor where they 
sat on puncheons and listened to sermons preached by the Rey. 
Americus L. Hay and the Rev. H. F. Buckner who came from the 
Creek Agency on the Arkansas River. Services were conducted in 
Hnglish and Creek.?4 


In 1850 Dr. Ward Howard Bailey moved to North Fork Town 
from the little village of Enterprise, Arkansas, a few miles from 
Fort Smith on the Indian Territory line. Dr. Bailey, a native of New 
York City, and his wife Laura Hawley Bailey were the parents of 
a son, Benjamin Hawley Bailey, born in their white oak log house 
at Enterprise on June 5, 1839. 


Dr. Bailey’s brother, Doctor Joseph Bailey, who was an army 
surgeon stationed at Fort Gibson, persuaded his young brother to 
come west after he finished his medical course; at North Fork Town 
he engaged in the practice of his profession until the beginning of 
the Civil War in 1861. Being a northern man in a southern country 
was a inmost trying position at the start of hostilities and Dr. Bailey 


received numerous threatening letters from persons who looked upon 
him as an enemy. 


Doctor Bailey was advised by his friends, for his personal safety, 
to return to the North; he followed their advice by returning to his 
boyhood home for the duration of the war. Mrs. Bailey, with the 


i Grant Foreman, Down the. Texas Road (Norman, 1936), p. 42. - 
21 Grant Foreman, Marcy and the Gold Seekers (Norman, 1939), pp. 24, 39, 190. 
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s younger children, moved to Fort Smith, where she supported herself 
_and family by keeping boarders.?2 


MT, 


An interesting and valuable citizen of North Fork Town was 
the Reverend Sugar T. George, who was born in 1832 in the old 
_ Creek Nation in Alabama; he was a slave of an Indian woman named 
Susie Canard, later known as Mrs. Susie Herrod. George moved 
from Alabama to a place named Marshalltown and lived there until 
he was twenty-one. From there he removed to North Fork where 
he remained until the Civil War when he joined the Union forces 
as an orderly guard. He served three years and was in the fight at 
Cabin Creek. After his return home he engaged in farming and 
cattle raising. 


George was elected to the first House of Warriors and served 
eight successive years. He was town king for twenty-two years 
and was also a judge and prosecuting attorney in the nation. His 
wife was Bettie Rentie, sister of Warrior, Solomon, Morris, John, 
Picket, Millie and Rachel Rentie. He was married only once and 
had no children. George was ordained to the ministry at Fort Smith 
in the First Baptist Church in 1868, having been converted in 1856 
by the Rev. Joseph Island. George prospered and his home was 
appraised at $10,000.28 


A eitizen of North Fork Town in May, 1849, wrote of the ac- 
tivities of the village: 


“For several weeks this place has had companies preparing for Cali- 
fornia. Here the Indians are orderly, have farms, and the companies 
fully prepare themselves for the long route. Generally the Californians 
have arrived here in wagons, and find it to their advantage to supply 
themselves with mules or ponies. More than a hundred wagons have 
been bought by the Creek Indians from them. The Indians have been 
greatly benefitted by the exchange, as well as the companies, .... Those 
coming this way act very unwisely to purchase wagons or even horses; 
here they can be purchased at a lower price and can make a better travel 
than horses that have subsisted on grain. The Comanche Indians, the 
most hostile, have been here lately and held a talk with the chiefs. The 
Seminole and Creek chiefs have advised them not to interrupt the 
emigrants.” . 


Many of the travelers going down the Texas Road halted at 
North Fork Town to buy supplies while they decided whether to 
turn west or continue south to join Marecy’s road, or go on to Fort 
Washita and over the El Paso route. A party of Mormons under 
the leadership of Bishop George Miller arrived at North Fork on 
December 12, 1849. They were travelers over the Texas Road from 
Texas to Illinois. Miller, a carpenter, found plenty of work in 


22.QHS. Indian-Pioneer History, “Life and Experiences of an Indian Territory 
Man, Benjamin Hawley Bailey,” by his son, Rowland S. Bailey of Muskogee, Okla- 


homa. Vol. 51, pp. 59-60. 
23 The Baptist College Journal, September 1, 1899, p. 2, col. 3. 
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‘the little town and from the high wages his company prospered so 
that they could buy all the provisions they required for themselves 
and their animals for the remainder of the journey to Illinois. They 
left the place on July 22,1850. This was the same party of Mormons 
that stopped at Tahlequah January 9, 1847, on their way to Texas 
where the Bishop went to visit his son. Artisans being in great 
demand there they remained long enough to build three brick build- 
ings before continuing on to Texas in Decémber.*4 


Enterprising white and Indian traders made expeditions to the 
Comanche country to trade with the red men for their horses and 
mules, which they brought back to North Fork to sell to the emigrants 
gomg to California. These tough little animals could travel in- 
definitely on the pasturage along the route. 


The Knickerbocker Company of gold seekers traveled through 
North Fork Town as reported by the Reverend Ira M. Allen on 
April 3, 1849, who wrote from the northeast corner of the present 
Pittsburg County, Oklahoma, that they planned they would ferry 
the Canadian and continue to the settlement and then west to Little 
River. 


A party of prospective miners from Helena, Arkansas, left home 
in early March, traveling aboard the steamboat Oella to Fort Smith ; 
from there they departed by road led by Captain Dorsey, who com- 
manded sixty-eight men. A member of the party, A. C. Russel, 
later editor of the New Orleans Evening Journal, wrote a letter on 
April 17 from Little River which appeared in The Southern Shield 
(Helena), June 2, 1849, in which he reported that in “Less than 
two days after breaking camp on the Canadian [North Fork Town], 
the Indianians, numbering twenty-two men, and Remington’s mess 
(five) withdrew from the company and determined to pack.’’ 


A member of the same party wrote a series of letters which 
were printed in The Concordia Intelligencer (Vidalia Parish, Louis- 
iana) from March 3 to November 24, 1849. From Fort Gibson the 
delegation followed the Texas Road forty-five miles to unite with 
their company at North Fork Town, where the writer saw three 
flourishing houses which were doing business with the Creeks as 
well as tribes from the faraway prairies. Their encampment was 
made up of seventeen tents, seventy-five men and 140 or 150 horses 
and mules. All of the wagons were overloaded with articles which 
were not necessary and the men discarded extra clothing and many: 


dainties which they had bought at Fort Smith and to which the 
Indians fell heir. 


They finished their reorganization at North Fork and departed 
April 8, behind twenty-two persons from Kentucky. In The 


24 Annual Publications of Southern California, X, Part 3, p. 154; 
the Gold Seekers, op. cit. pp. 162-64, ; et ed egal 
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_ Arkansas State Democrat, May 18, 1849, a correspondent fresh from 
North Fork Town stated that all of the emigrants who left Little 
~Roek on April 18 had passed North Fork by the thirtieth, The 
~Hmpire and Washington City companies had passed several days 
previous to that date and they were all in high spirits and praised 

the road on the north side of the river to Webbers Falls and to 
North Fork Town.” 


John M. Jarner was superintendent of Asbury school in 1851 
when he sent his account of the mission to Hon. Luke Lea, commis- 
sioner of Indian affairs. Owing to a number of circumstances the 
report was not favorable; measles had attacked half of the pupils 
who could not attend to their duties. A national school was opened 
in the vicinity which took fifteen of the most promising students 
_from Asbury. Mr. Jarner reported: 
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“While contending with difficulty after difficulty, and the low juggling 
of one man, whose name I need not mention, there came a wind-storm, 
which, in its ravages .... shook our house to its foundation, causing the 
walls to crack from top to bottom in several places. This alarmed the 
inmates of the institution. The teacher would quit, the people would 
have their children away. 1 would not (it was unsafe) remain any longer 
with my family in the cracking house; hence, on the 28th May our school 
broke up in great confusion, never, I judge, to commence again, .... 4 


Joseph M. Perryman, who was born near Muskogee in 1833, 
studied for the Presbyterian ministry at Coweta Mission in 1853. 
After his service in the Civil War he was ordained for the ministry 
at Wapanucka Academy, after which he returned to his own country 
and organized a Presbyterian church at North Fork Town. Perry- 
man held many high offices in the Creek Nation and in 1883 was 
elected chief, and president of the board of education in 1890.76 


Frederick B. Severs, who became one of the wealthiest men in 
the Creek Nation and one of the few adopted citizens, taught school 
at Asbury Mission for two years before his brother-in-law, Hardeman 
Shields, engaged his services in his trading establishment at Shields- 
ville, near the Creek capital town of Okmulgee. Severs remained 
there until he entered the Confederate service in 1861. 


Before the Civil War Edward Butler and his wife, Elizabeth 
Belle Reeder Butler, made their home at North Fork Town. Mrs. 
Butler was of Scotch-Irish descent and was born in the old mining 
town of Granby, Missouri, about thirty-five miles southeast of Joplin. 
When she was seven or eight years old her parents moved to Butler, 
Bates County, Missouri, where Elizabeth was educated. Mr. Butler 
and his wife were the parents of several children; their son, Manley 
(‘‘Mannie’’) Garrett Butler, was born at Honey Springs, on Elk 
Creek, August 7, 1860. He received his middle name from William 


25 Foreman, ibid., pp. 39, 165, 173-4, 178, 181. ' 
26 H. F. & E. S. O’Beirne, The Indian Territory (Saint Louis, 1892), pp. 120-21. 
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Hi. Garrett who served as Creek agent for many years and was greatly 
loved by the Indians because of his consideration and kindness to 


them. 4 


Mr. Butler owned a store in North Fork Town, but when the 
Civil War came on he abandoned his business to assist Stand Watie 
and Colonel McIntosh to recruit 5,000 troops for the Confederate 
army. He took his family to Honey Springs, Creek Nation, where 
his cousin, Mrs. Delilah Drew, lived.?7 


Mrs. Drew was a good nurse and Mr. Butler felt safe in leaving 
his family in her care, particularly as his wife was expecting a baby. 
This child, Tookah Butler, was born on the ranch belonging to her 
father near Honey Springs, and when a very young child she was 
taken by her parents to Red River where they refugeed during the 
war. 


On their return north after the conflict the Butler family settled 
at North Fork Town on the government road where two other children 
were born. The birthday of Robert BE. Butler was J uly 24, 1866, and 
his sister was Sarah.28 


The tiny settlement of North Fork was about half way between 
the two forks of the Canadian River. According to Mr. Manny 
Butler, there were five or six families in the place, not over fifty 
people, all living along the Texas Road. Joseph McDonald Coodey 
was an early settler and Coodey’s Creek south of Muskogee was 
named for his family. Coodey was a Cherokee and his first wife was 
a white woman, Mary Rebecea Harris (neé Thornberry), a sister of 
G. W. Stidham’s wife, whom he married in Washington in 1855 or 
1856.°° Coodey’s wife came west to visit her sister Mrs. Stidham and 
she and Coodey were married. Coodey’s second wife was Mary 
Muskogee Hardridge, a half-blood Creek.39 They were married in 
1867 shortly after he returned from Texas where his first wife died. 
At “‘Old Town,’’ as North Fork Town was called, their daughter 

J 


*7 Mrs. William Drew, or “Aunt Lila” as she was called by the family, was a 
daughter of Chief William McIntosh and a sister of Colonel D. N. McIntosh. Mrs. 
Drew was the mother of the late Susan McIntosh Rogers of Muskogee.—Carolyn 
Thomas Foreman, “A Creek Pioneer,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXI, No. 3 
(September, 1943), po. 271-79. 

sae Robert E. Butler married Carrie L. Lindsey, January 31, 1893, at Chouteau, 
Indian Territory, John Wesley Sanders, a native of North Carolina, married Mrs. 
Sarah Butler Porter in 1886, Mrs. Sanders died April 20, 1900, at her home near 
Muskogee, leaving four children, Edna C., Lizzie, Maud and Millard. Tookah Butler 
was married to Clarence W. Turner, a native of Cleveland, Ohio, in 1884, They 
made their home in Muskogee where Mr. Turner was a prominent merchant. Three 
children were born of this union—Tookah Turner Bagg, Clarence and Marion.—Grant 


heise eae W. Turner,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. X, No. 1 (March, 
re a ye and E. S. O’Beirne, op. cit., p. 185. 
Carolyn omas Foreman, “The Coodey Famil f Indian Terri a 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXV, No. 4 (Winter, 1947), p. 325. eae ™ 
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Flora Coodey was born on February 4, 1869. She became the wife 
of Richard Young Audd, who was born in Kentucky June 6, 1854.8! 
Another white man at North Fork Town was D. B. Whitlow, 
who married a Creek woman. He was the owner of a store in the 
village. George W. Stidham, a prominent man of the Creek Nation, 
made his home at the town, where he owned a store which was 
separated from Coodey’s place by a fence; there was a road between 
Edward Butler’s store and Stidham’s property. On the east was a 
drug store of Doctor A. Patterson, the postmaster and a brother of 
J. A. Patterson, president of the Patterson Mercantile Company of 
Muskogee. After the death of Mr. Butler his widow married Dr. 
Patterson and they had two sons, Philip Ogden Patterson and James 
Aurelius Patterson, the younger boy being named for his uncle. 


Below the above mentioned stores was a bakery and confectionery 
store kept by William Bertram, a Dutchman, who sold supplies to 
travelers passing on the Texas Road. Joining Bertram’s ‘on the 
east was a store owned by Gray Eagle Scales, a white man. He had 
a niece who lived with him and later a nephew joined them. His 
name was Tom Scales and he fell in love with his cousin Emma and 
they were married, much to the chagrin of their uncle. Tom’s brother, 
George Seales, lived with his uncle until his death, when the young 
man moved to Calvin. Tom Scales hved at Wetumpka, but he main- 
tained a business at Holdenville as well as in his home town. 


Church was held in a log school house daubed with mud in the 
winter and in the summer services were held under a brush arbor. 
The school taught by Mrs. Elizabeth Stidham Ross was used for a 
church for white people and Indians and east of the home of William 
Nero was a school house for Negro children which was used for a 
church for the colored citizens. 


William Nero stood well in the community and he had a good 
home. It was a long building running north and south, with a porch 
the entire length on the west side. There were five or six large 

rooms; originally it was a log house with a clapboard roof, but 

later it was covered with siding. The north room was toward the 
highway and there was a large chimney on the north side of the 
room, Nero ran a store across the trail north of his home. He had 
a wife and eight or ten children.** 


31 Oklahoma Historical Society, Indian-Pioneer History. Statement of Mrs, 
oodey Audd, Vol. 12, pp. 514-520. 

Fore a calle Nevo, an old eras highis respected Negro, who had lived at North Fork 
Town many years, died September 12, 1872” (Tri-Weekly Fort Smith Herald, Sep- 
tember 19, 1872, p. 3, col. 5). The William Nero Cemetery was located in the 
vicinity of Nero’s store and he and his wife were buried there (OHS, Indian Pioneer 
History, Foreman Collection, vol. 30, pp. 39-51). According to Creek records Wil- 
liam Nero had a blacksmith shop in North Fork Town in November, 1869, and 
June, 1875. As Nero died in 1872 the license for another man of the same name 
may have been issued to a son of “Billy Nero” (OHS. Indian Archives Division, 


No. 24695 and No. 24730). 
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The Texas Road crossed the Arkansas near the mouth of the 
Verdigris; the crossing was opposite the old Nevins ferry and it 
ran west through North Fork Town. John Smith had a grist mill on 
Mill Creek about ten or twelve miles up from North Fork Town, on 
the north bank of the Canadian River; it was an old French burr 
mill and he had a circle saw also. Mill Creek was east of Little 
River; it was nearly half way from Eufaula to Little River and 
the mill was just above where Mill Creek emptied into the Canadian. 


Mr. Butler knew a full-blood Creek Indian who lived at North 
Fork Town; he wore his hair in a queue like a Chinaman. He and 
his son, Sanger Beaver, were both good cobblers; their home was on 
Okfuskee Mountain between North Fork Town and the South 
Canadian. Sanger Beaver was a religious fanatic; his one thought 
was religion and he finally lost his mind and died in a few days. 


Okfuskee Mountain was south of North Fork Town, between the 
town and the South Canadian River. All of the Indians who lived 
on the mountain belonged to Okfuskee Town and that was how the 
mountain got its name. 


Mr. Butler related that he spoke Cherokee, Creek and a little 
Choctaw. His father always talked to him in Cherokee and he was 
in school with Cherokee children, so he spoke that language better 
than he did English. He learned Creek at North Fork Town before 
going to school in the Creek country. Next he attended grammar 
school in Atlanta, Georgia, for four years and soon after his return 
home his mother died. After that he was sent by the nation to the 
Kast Tennessee University. 


The merchants at North Fork Town got their freight by steam- 
boat from Fort Smith and Little Rock to Nevins’s landing on the 
Arkansas. When the water was so low that the boats could not run 
the merchants sent teams for their supplies. People passing through 
North Fork Town were on their way to Mexico or California; they 
traveled in covered wagons drawn by horses or mules. Ox teams were 
considered too slow, but Mr. Butler saw cows yoked up and they 
stepped right along, but a steer was too slow. ‘‘A steer would travel 
for half an hour in the shade of one tree.’’? The emigrants always 
had a dog running along under the wagon, and sometimes one tied 
to the hind axle. He said there was always a tar bucket under the 
rear axle fastened to the coupling pole. He saw great loads of hay 
hauled by oxen, sometimes as many as ten to a wagon. They 
stretched the wagon as long as possible and loaded on hay until it 


would hold no more, then they put a pole across the top and tied 
one end to the front and the other to the rear axle. 


When the axles on the old wagons became dry the noise they 
made could be heard half a mile, then it was time to stop and put 
on more tar. Sometimes a Squeaking wagon would pass through at 
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night and awaken every one in town. People traveled in large par- 
ties for protection and they stopped at Honey Springs where there 
was a camping place. 


William Nero had a stage stand about fifty feet west of his 
Store where he furnished feed for the horses. The stage stopped 
only long enough to change to fresh horses. They used six or eight 
horses to each stage and the drivers used whips with a long lash 
and they became so expert that they could knock a fly off the lead 
horse. The stage dashed through North Fork Town at a gallop. 
They carried four, six and sometimes ten passengers and there was 
a place at the back of the vehicle to carry the baggage. There was 
a boot up in front on which the driver sat. There was room beside 
the driver for two passengers, besides the mail and express. The 
Stage was hung on Concord patent springs. 


There was a toll bridge over Elk Creek northeast of Checotah 
which was owned by Delilah Drew. Mr. Butler said :°8 


“Lots of times the people didn’t want to pay toll charges and she 
would lock the bridge at night so they couldn’t get across without her 
knowing it. They had to pay extra at night. She would dig ditches so 
they couldn’t get down to the river and ford it..... Aunt Lilah was the 
first woman I ever saw that dipped snuff. She acquired that habit down 
in Texas.” 


In response to a touching appeal of Joseph Islands before his 
death in 1848, Henry Frieland Buckner came to the Creek Nation as 
a missionary ; he was obliged to secure a permit from the government 
and the Creek Council to preach and the Indians debated for three 
days before deciding to allow the minister to remain. Buckner and 
his wife, Lucy Ann Dogan Buckner, landed on the banks of the 
Verdigris River on March 7, 1849, and they worked among the 
red men until the breaking out of the Civil War, when they went 
to Texas and from there to Georgia, where he worked in behalf of 
the Indians. The Buckners returned to Indian Territory in June 
and he wrote from North Fork Town on July 28, 1870: 


“I arrived only three days ago. The place is rotted. We stopped in 
a school house as it was the only vacant house. The Indians were glad 
to welcome us back..... I am the only Baptist missionary in the nation 
and the first to return. There is but one missionary of any denomination 
except myself, a Presbyterian. The Methodists are rebuilding a mission, 
but the superintendent lives in Arkansas.” 


When Buckner ealled for help young Joseph Samuel Murrow, 
having been ordained at Macon, Georgia, September 16, 1857, set 
out for the West. He stopped in Mississippi to marry Miss Elizabeth 


33 This interview with Mr. Butler took place September 6, 1935, in the home 
of Grant Foreman and was reported in shorthand by Mrs. Charles M. Whaley. 

Some reminiscences of Manley Butler who was familiar with North Fork ‘Town 
in the 1860’s appears in OHS, Indian-Pioneer History, “Interview with Manley 
Butler, Muskogee, Oklahoma,” (WPA Project), Vol. 17, pp. 486-90. 
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Tatom and he and his bride traveled by boat to Fort Smith; they 
arrived at North Fork Town December 10, 1857, after five weeks 
of travel, and settled in a log cabin. The following August 18, 1858, 
his wife died. Murrow remarried October 27, 1859; his second wife 
was Miss Clara Burns, a missionary to the Choctaws. In 1860 
Murrow removed to the Seminole Nation and from there to Texas. 
After the war he and his family settled among the Choctaws where 
he lived until September 18, 1929.34 


On January 21, 1853, the Rev. H. F. Buckner wrote to The 
Indian Advocate that since Brother S. Wallace had resolved to leave 
the Creek Nation, he had moved to North Fork Town to take 
charge of the mission buildings, ‘‘and also because it is a more 
destitute place than the Creek agency.’? The minister found it 
painful to leave his friends on the Arkansas, but he hoped to see 
them often: 


“I never knew before how much I loved the Indians; and, indeed, I 
did not know how much I was beloved, 


“Before going to North Fork I consulted the church, and obtained 
the unanimous vote of both members and citizens who were present..... 
Our cause is not as prosperous here as it is on the Arkansas, owing to 


a combination of causes. .... Brother and Sister Wallace have suffered 
much from affliction, and after having served the Board faithfully for 
three years, feel constrained to leave. .... I now expect to be left to 


fill the breach, as the only Baptist Missionary in the Creek Nation. = 
If the Board would grant me an interpreter, subject to my command, I 
would traverse, as far as possible, this entire nation. ....The Lord has, 
without doubt, given this vineyard to the Baptists; but unless they 
cultivate it, he will surely give it to other husbandmen.” 


A public examination was held at Asbury on July 21, 1853, 
when the school closed. The teaching had been done by two young 
women and the examination showed how efficient their instruction 
had been. Such pupils as were able performed some manual labor, 
such as chopping wood, attending to the stock; the girls sewed, washed, 
Swept and assisted in the dining room and kitchen. 


The farm was well Supplied with teams, stock and tools; the 


garden supplied vegetables, and there was a good crop of corn and 
potatoes. 


The secretary of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, the 
Reverend Doctor E. W. Sehon visited the school and he reported to 
the Board concerning affairs there.35 


34 Alice Hurley Mackey, “Father Murrow; Civil War Period,” Chroni 
Oklatoma, Vol. XI, No. 1 (March, 1934), pp. 56, 57; Routh, op. cit, te aed 

35 The Reverend Mr, Sehon was a prominent clergyman of Nashville, Tennessee. © 
Sehon Chapel, Park Hill, Cherokee Nation, was namd in his honor. His church, 
the Methodist Episcopal, frequently sent him to the Indian country in the interest 


of peat denomination.—Carolyn Thomas Foreman, Park Hill (Muskogee, 1948), 
p. 
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N. B, Werk upon the above house has been commenced, but befere it 
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ean be completed, a few hundred dollars more must be raised. Will not the 


friend receivi this eive at léast $1.00, (or so much more as you may be able, or 


think best.) toward this object and have your name enrolled among the worthy 
emes, scattered over diferent parts of our country, who are uniting their efforts 
to build this house, as a present to a most seif-denying- arid needy, yet most 


deserving laborer for Christ's cause and the perishing? Send your contribution 


and ac Eiese to 
Baptist Depository, No. 209 N. Sixth Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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(From old print, Foreman Collection) 
Residence of Rev. H. F. Buckner at North Fork Town 
(or Micco), Creek Nation. 
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_ A post office was established at North Fork Town on August 
3 1853, but the name of the place was changed to Micco, meaning 
chief’ in the Creek language. The trader, Catlett J. Atkins, was 
appointed postmaster. 
_ The Indian Advocate, August, 1853, published a letter from 
Buckner written at North Fork on July 21, in which he appeared 
very sanguine concerning conditions in his congregation. At their 
meetings there was nothing to protect the congregation except a 
brush arbor and their canvas tents. Sixteen tents were oceupied by 
families from a distance. This was most pleasing to the missionary 
as there had been some disaffection since the death of the Reverend 
Joseph Islands. About fifteen or twenty moved up for prayer, after 
which three were immersed in a neighboring stream. The following 
is an excerpt from this letter: 


“On the 15th, 16th, and 17th inst. I preached at the Muskokee church, 
on Arkansas, 45 or 50 miles north from this place. An entertainment was 
given during the whole time by Gen. Roly McIntosh, .... principal chief 
of the Creek Nation. A more sumptuous entertainment I never saw in my 
life. I think it must have cost the Gen, $500. There were from 800 to 
1000 people all the time. .... During this meeting I was so exhausted ~ 
by excitement, loss of sleep and exercise, that I could scarcely stand up 
on the last day. In going and returning, the prairie flies were so bad 
that we were compelled to travel by night..... However, I feel amply 
compensated for all my toil on this occasion. .... 


“T could not avoid contrasting the difference in the appearance of 
the congregation with what it was four years ago. Then there were not 
more than four sun-bonnets to be seen in a congregation of that size; 
now there is not a congregation in any country town in Kentucky that 


can excell this one in neatness of dress and good order. .... The principal 
and second chief were in attendance all the time..... Nothing of a dis- 
orderly nature .... occurred during the whole time, save that one drunk 


Indian came on Sunday, but he was soon taken by the ‘light horse’ and 
‘ut in strings’ until he became sober.” 


In a letter to The Indian Advocate from North Fork Town, 
dated October 10, 1853, Buckner wrote: 


“The field is widening and lengthening every day. Three years ago 
we were not allowed to preach in Broken Arrow, now we have a flourishing 
church of about fifty members, and a house of worship. Two years ago 
we were not allowed to preach in Tuckabachee, now we have two little 
flourishing churches there: one sixty members and the other about forty. 


‘Tast night I visited Tuckabachee in company with Gen. Chilly Mc- 
Intosh. We found a large congregation assembled under a brush arbor 
to whom Brother McIntosh preached..... We left the brethren singing 
and praying at a late hour, and spent the night very pleasantly, under 
the hospitable roof of Billy Harjo, a chief of the ‘Upper Creeks.’ This 
chief is not a member of the church. ... but now he attends preaching 
regularly and is engaged in having a Baptist meeting-house erected near 
his own residence..... 


“Brother ‘Blacksmith Jack’ and Chilly McIntosh preached funeral 
sermons after which Brother Buckner took up a collection of four dollars.” 
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After a baptizing at a stream ‘‘ ... . the whole congregation 
partook of a plentiful dinner, which the brethren had prepared on 


the previous day..... Ths 4 


The first letter from Mr. Buckner in 1854 was printed in The 
Indian Advocate in the February issue. He wrote of baptizing James 
and David Yarjah, grandsons of the Big Warrior,3? of Red-Stick-War 
notoriety. He reported James as a studious and talented young man 
who had spent five years at school. He was the son of Yajah, a 
chief in Tuckabachee. Preaching took place in the new church, but 
it was inadequate to hold the great crowd of people present: 


“Such a congregation in the woods, in the midst of winter, would 
have made a beautiful sketch for an amateur painter—a cloud of Indians, 
dressed in their old-fashioned native consumes—many having been at- 
tracted to meeting for the first time, in all their native wildness and 
simplicity—some standing, some sitting on the grass or reclining against 
trees, some in the tops of saplings; and one youth in front, and near to 
me, stood leaning upon the top of his bow, with spearheaded arrows 
WM labis} LWA 4 Bee 4 


Asbury Mission was crowded in 1854. At the beginning of the 
term one hundred and twelve children were admitted, although the 
stipulated number was eighty. Some of them ran away, a_ habit 
quite common in Indian schools as the children were unaccustomed 
to discipline at home; frequently the parents kept their children 
at home to help with the work, or they wished to display to their 
friends the progress made by them in school. 


When the mission was started many large boys and girls were 
admitted, but it was soon found that some of them were wn- 
manageable and with little inclination * to study, so they were 
gradually eliminated and those retained who were making progress. 
Among those doing well were Priscilla Harrison, Naney Berryhill, 
Mila Bosan, Polly Monack, Louisa English, Elizabeth Johnson, Of 
the lads, Charles West, James Yargee, Richard Fisher, Eli Danly, 
Caddo Wadsworth. Some of the students had married. 


Miss R. J. Crawford and Miss M, I. Ish were the principal” 
teachers and they had oversight of the girls out of school. The usual 
branches were taught. One hundred and fifty copies of the Bible 


and Testaments were sold and distributed through the school that 
year. 


The farm was in good condition and with the aid of two young 
men the boys raised sixty acres of corn which yielded a fair erop 


36 The Indian Advocate, December, 1853, 

ay Big Warrior, or Tustinuggee Thlucco, principal chief of the Creek Indians 
remained the friend of the whites although Tecumseh attempted to persuade him 
to join him against them. The Shawnee, in disgust, told Big Warrior, “your blood — 
is white. _ You have taken my red sticks and my talk, but you do not mean to 
fight” (Pickett, “History of Alabama,” [Birmingham, 1900], p. 514). 
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in spite of a severe drouth. Superintendent Ruble thought the school 


was gaining ground in spite of much opposition and that it stood 


high in the estimation of the Indians and friends of improvement. 
““We see no good ground to doubt the success of the manual-labor 


plan, for most certainly it is the one best calculated to meet the 


immediate wants of the Indians. 


In 1858 Asbury was still under the care of Mr. Ruble and the 
school was being taught by W. C. Munson and his daughter. The 
ages of the pupils were from eight to sixteen years and the usual 
branches were taught. In addition considerable time was given to 
vocal and instrumental music, ‘‘the latter on the melodeon only.’’ 
Some of the boys ‘‘declaim well on the stage.’’ 


About seventy-five acres were cultivated in corn, oats, millet, 
potatoes, turnips, and they were experimenting with Chinese sugar 
eane, which grew very well there. The boys helped with the farm 
work and in addition they ground nearly all of the meal on steel 
mills for the school, for which they were paid ten cents per bushel. 


Mr. Buckner, after a visit to Louisville, resumed his work 
among the Creeks. He wrote of the ‘‘Fourth of July Festival’’ 
where he was the Chaplain. The celebration was arranged entirely 
by the Indians ‘‘and conducted in a manner that would have done 
eredit to the most civilized people on earth..... So far as good 
order in large assemblies is an index of attainments in civilization, 
the Creek Indians will triumphantly bear off the palm from any 
nation of my acquaintance and it is high time that historians were 
setting them down where they belong—at the head of all civilized 
tribes. ’’ 


About two thousand persons were present and partook’ of 
roast beef, boiled hams, mutton, turkeys, chickens, bread, coffee and 
sweetmeats in profusion after the meeting.*® 


A Masonic lodge was organized at North Fork on November 9, 
1855. The charter was granted to George W. Stidham and William 
H. Whitefield and John Barrvile. These men rode horseback to 
Little Rock, Arkansas, to the Grand Lodge to secure the charter; 
the journey and return required five days. Stidham became Wor- 
shipful Master, Whitefield Senior Warden and Barrvile was Junior 
Warden. In later years this lodge was removed to Standpipe Hill in 
Muskogee and it was called Muscogee Lodge No. 90; subsequently 
it became Masonic Lodge No. 1 at Eufaula, Oklahoma.*® 


Citizens along the Texas Road witnessed a pageant of absorbing 
interest early in December, 1855, when the Second United States 
Cavalry, recently created by Congress, marched from Jefferson Bar- 


38 The Indian Advocate, January, 1855. 
39 OHS. Indian-Pioneer History, authority of Mr. Charlie Shields of Eufaula, 
a long-time Mason, from old records in his possession, Vol. 69, pp. 289-90. 
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racks on the way to Texas to fight the Indians. The officers of 
that regiment were destined to become celebrated in the later history 


Pp 
ma 
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of the army: George H. Thomas, Albert Sidney Johnston, Robert E.— 


Lee, Earl Van Dorn, Edmund Kirby Smith, William J. Hardee, 
Fitzhugh Lee, John B. Hood and Theodore O’Hara. Ten troops, 
numbering 750 men with 800 horses and twenty-five wagons drawn 
by 650 mules stretched out in a line several miles long, slowly 
crossing the prairies and hills to Honey Springs and North Fork 
Town, where they camped, and journied south to Fort Washita; they 
arrived at Fort Belknap, Texas, on December 27.1° 


J. W. Stephens, a mixed Creek and Negro, was born near the 
present Eufaula about 1858. In an interview he said that North 
Fork Town had a population of about three hundred; it was a 
favorite meeting place for the transaction of tribal affairs. One 
important business establishment there was a store and a shop where 
repairs were made on wagons. There was an inn but most of the 
travelers camped and cooked their own food.‘! 


John Collins cared for the emigrants who preferred to eat at 
his place rather than to camp. New Blackhawk ran a store and 
George Delair was a blacksmith at North Fork Town, according to 
Mrs. Sarah Odeon, a half-blood Creek Indian of Muskogee.*2 


According to Leona Owens of Eufaula, her father, John Ingram, 
came to the Indian Territory from Texas when he was about fifteen 
years old. He and his family traveled up the Kansas and Texas 
Trail and located at North Fork Town where there were only a few 
people living there. 


George W. Stidham and Charles Smith owned a trading post 
and Nero was also in business at that time. Mr. Smith’s wife was a 
sister of Washington Grayson. When John Ingram returned from 
the Civil War he married Mrs. Dick Ross and they made their home 
at the old town as long as it existed; after which they and their 
baby removed to Eufaula.‘3 


In October, 1855, Bishop George F. Pierce described his visit 
to Asbury Mission where the Indian Mission Conference was held. 
He thought the country between Tahlequah and North Fork Town 
the most picturesque he had ever seen and he was pleased with the 
hearty welcome he received ‘‘from the white man and the Indian.’’ 


The clergyman noted with interest Chimney Mountain 

sf - which seemed to preside over the prairie and to watch every 
passer-by. For twenty miles or more it is seemingly about you; you 
cannot escape it... . you feel haunted and then attracted; and when at 


40 Grant Foreman, Down the Texas Road (Norman, 1936), pp. 37-38. 

41 OHS. Indian-Pioneer History, Vol. 68, p. 119. 

42 Ibid., Vol. 81, pp. 240-42. Dean Collins moved to Eufaula and was the first 
barber there as his father had been at North Fork Town. 

43 Ibid., Vol. 38, p. 436. 
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last some rival mound, aided by distance, hides it from your vision, you 


feel as if you had looked for the last time on some old familiar land- 
mark, or had bidden a friend farewell.” : 


The Bishop wrote that it would be well for the skeptical about 
evangelizing the Indians to attend a conference among them:*4 


“The place, the school, the Conference, each and all make an interesting 
paragraph in the current history of this aboriginal race. But a generation 
gone they were heathens; now they have flourishing academies, houses of 
religious worship, the apparel and the manners of civilization. . . . the 
white man’s book, his gospel, and his preacher. 


“.... here is a large three-story brick building—a schoolhouse—with 
superintendent, teachers, male and female, and the Annual Conference 
assembled within its walls! The bell rings and we all descend to the 


‘dining-hall; the boys sit at one table, a teacher at the head; the girls at 


another, the guests at a third. All in order; no rushing and jamming; 
and now every one at his place awaits in silence the invocation of a 
blessing upon the bounteous board, 


“ .... Chilli McIntosh informed me that the Creeks had increased 
two thousand in five years! .... The desire to learn the English language 
is almost universal among them..... Nothing special occurred during 


the session save the admission into the travelling connection of James 
McHenry—better known in Georgia and Alabama as ‘Jim Henry’—the 
hero of the Creek war in 1856. The lion has become a lamb—the brave 
a preacher .... the Bible and hymn-book fill the hands that once grasped 
the torch and tomahawk. The bold, valiant savage, who spread consternation 
among the peaceful settlements on either side of the Chattahoochee, now 
travels a circuit..... 


ae 


... . the Indian preachers wished to hold a ‘council’ with me and 
requested me to designate an hour for the interview..... 


“In the midst of our talk, Chilli McIntosh—well known in Georgia... . 
came in. The son of an old chief himself a chief, the Indians all rose, in 
respect to the man and his title. They called him General . . . . McIntosh. 
.... Though not an old man, he is now very gray; has a mild, gentle 
face, more expressive of humor than of boldness, and looks as if he would 
like a joke better than a fight. In conversation he is entertaining, quick- 
witted, and ready at any time for a little fun..... I asked him various 
questions about his people, the country, the soil, and the prospects of 
the Nation. He says it is a much better country than the one they 
ROLGOW Ge. They could not be induced to return..... 2 


In the report of Lieutenant Edward F. Beale of his survey of 
a wagon road from Fort Smith to the Colorado River in 1858, he 
wrote of encamping at North Fork Town, ‘‘an insignificant village’’ 
on November 2. While there he learned that the price of corn had 
advanced from two bits to a dollar a bushel, owing to a short crop 
and the fact that a government train and its quartermaster’s drafts 
were on the road. He left the town ‘‘which had nothing inviting 
in its appearance, . . . . encamped about half a mile beyond it.’’* 


44 George G. Smith, The Life and Times of George Foster Pierce . . . . (Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, 1888), pp. 223-229. Bishop Pierce left North Fork on October 15 
in company with the Reverend Mr. McAlister and Brother Ewing for the Choctaw 
Agency at Scullyville (ibid., pp. 232-33). 

45 Grant Foreman, “Survey of a Wagon Road from Fort Smith to the Colorado 
River,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 12, No. 1 (March, 1934), pp. 74, 79. 
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The Reverend Mr. Murrow reported to the Mississippr Baptist 
October 30, 1858, that the United States overland mail route from 
St. Louis to California passed through North Fork: The first stage 
from California passed with four passengers two weeks previously. 
The mail was transported monthly. 


Traffic through North Fork Town, or Micco, was greatly in- 
creased because of the Gold Rush to Denver in 1858-59. Residents 
of the place reported hundreds of emigrants and thousands of cattle 
from Texas passing through on the way to the El Dorado of 
Colorado.*¢ 


Under date of April 22, 1859, Missionary Murrow wrote to the 
Arkansas Baptist: ‘“We met yesterday six trains of wagons, besides 
at least 1,000 head of cattle in different droves on their way to 
Pike’s Peak gold region. . . . in high spirits... . most of them from 
Texas, a great many however from Arkansas are continually passing 
this road.’’47 


J. S. Murrow, Micco, Creek Nation, May 12, 1859, wrote to 
Brother Watson, for the Arkansas Baptist: 


“The coming payment is creating quite a sensation out here just now, 
nor will the excitement be over until after the payment, nor even then for 
some time. Many of the Indians are neglecting their farms looking for- 
ward to the money they expect to get at the payment for support. Many 
are selling their ‘Head-rights’ and merchants are buying these head rights 
even before it is known that the money will be paid out per capita. 
Merchants have laid in large stocks for the approaching money campaign. 
Everything has gone up. Flour had gone up from four to five dollars per 
sack to eight and ten dollars. 


“Some of the old chiefs want a part at least, of the money coming on 
now to be invested in good state stocks. They argue that it is the last 
money that will be received except from annuities, and it had best be 
invested and the interest used from year to year in improvements, school 
funds, etc. Others again are anxious for it all to be paid out now, and 
then they say the people will have to work. .... vi : 


On June 30, 1859, Reverend Murrow wrote to the Arkansas 
Baptist from Micco :48 


Our usually quiet little town is just at this time in considerable 
excitement and commotion, Light horsemen are parading the streets, 
guns, pistols and dirk knives are in great demand, and quite a large 


Carr.” The Cherokees threatened that if the murderers were not delivered 
they would go over and kill Moty Kanard, principal Chief of the Lower 
District, Tuck-a-batchie Micco, ex-chief of the Upper District, General 
Chilly McIntosh, Opothle Yahola and J. M. C. Smith. Creek authorities 
inaugurated a movement to hold an “International Council of Nations” at 


46 Grant Foreman, Down the Texas Road (Norman, 1936), p. 42. 
47 Grant Foreman, Marcy and the Gold Seekers (Norman, 1939), p. 104, n. 27. 
48 Grant Foreman, Advancing the Frontier (Norman, 1933), p. 236. 
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North Fork (Asbury) Mission in 1859, “with the avowed purpose of framing 
and adopting a code of International Laws, to be regarded and adhered 
to by the nations participating in such General Council of Nations, as the 


law governing the intercourse policy towards each other and between 
them.” 


The Reverend Thomas Bertholf became a missionary teacher at 
Asbury Mission in 1859, but at the beginning of the war he and his 
wite, Nancy Keys Bertholf, went south and remained near the mouth 
of the Washita River until the end of the war when they returned 
to North Fork mission, where Mr. Bertholf died July 28, 1867, 


greatly revered and regretted by his many friends among the 
Cherokees and Creeks.*® 


J.S. Murrow wrote to the South Western Baptist, June 22, 1859: 


“cc 


.... Here are circuses, shows, theatres, gamblers, jockeys, traders, 
and even dentists and artists,—all intent upon getting the Indians’ money, 
and they will succeed to a very great extent. This is a fine country, Bro. 
Buckner has at this time a beautiful small pasture of Hungarian timothy 
and Herds grass. D. N. Mcintosh has a fine pasture of clover and blue 
grass, Chinese sugar cane grows as finely as it could possibly on its 
native soil. Vegetables of all kinds grow most luxuriantly. Sister Buckner 
bas as fine a garden, I suppose, as any country in. the United States,— 
peas, beans, squaches, onions, lettuce, cabbage, radishes, asparagus, beets, 
carrots, cucumbers, okra, parsnips, peppers, tomatoes, turnips, &c. &e.— 
Melons of all kinds are plentiful in summer. Berries are found in quantities 
growing wild, nor is the orchard wanting,—the finest apples, peaches, 
pears, cherries, plums &c; pecan nuts, hickory nuts, walnuts &c. all lie 
upon the ground in the forests nearly all winter.” 


The first and second chiefs were elected once every four years:°? 


“In this district, the Lower, Moty Kanard, former second chief, was 
elected by a very large majority to the office of principal chief. Uncle 
Moty is a deacon in the Baptist church at this place, and is a good man 
and a Christian. He is the tallest man in the nation, nearly seven feet 
high. Jacob Derisau was elected to the office of second chief. «... 


“Within ten days the last ‘big payment’ comes off when $225,000 will 
be scattered broadcast over the nation. Sharpers however, are here in 
shoals, and it will not be a great while before money will be as scarce 
as ever again..... 


“Six loaded wagons bound for New Mexico passed through this town 
Saturday last, driving through Beale’s Route. This is bound to be the route 
when it is opened. The 35th parallel, up the north side of the Canadian, 
is the best and shortest route to New Mexico, California, etc. Plenty of 
corn this way, fine water, abundance of wood and fine grass.’’51 


49H. F. & E. S. O’Beirne, The Indian Territory, Saint Louis, 1892, p. 458. 
Mr. Bertholf had served as superintendent of Asbury in 1864 and continued in the 
position in 1865. In 1866 he was assistant superintendent of the school.—Charles 
R. Freeman, “Rey. Thomas Bertholf,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XI, No. 4 (De- 
cember, 1933) pp. 1022-23. 

50 Murrow, Micco, June 28, 1859. 4 

51 J, S. Murrow, Micco, Creek Nation, to Bro, Watson, “for the Arkansas Bap- 
tist,” July 26, 1859. 
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“It has been proposed, and indeed the ‘Broken Days’ have been sent — 


out for a ‘general grand peace council’ of all the neighboring Indian 


tribes to be held and assembled at this town, North Fork, on the 8th or | 


9th of November next. The object is once more to smoke together the 
pipe of peace and bury still deeper the tomahawk. In other words, to 
renew their pledge of peace and friendship and amend their international 
laws.—If this can be effected it will result in much good. Existing feuds 
can perhaps be amicably settled. .... 752 


“.... The natives are fast changing their old manners and customs. 
There are not half so many buckskin leggings, shawls and moccasins worn 
now as there were five years ago. Their houses are better and their 
farms larger and cleaner; they raise stock in abundance and take great 
delight in it. The Indian women are excellent cooks, but unfortunately are 
not always as as clean as they might be.’’53 


“c 


. .. Crops are fine. The new Chinese sugar cane is being raised. 
The Creeks have no mills but cut the stalks into small pieces, “throw 
them into their sof-ky mortars and pound them into mummy. They then 
put the mass in sacks and squeeze the juice out as well as they are able, 
then boil it down into syrup. The process is very tedious. Syrup or 
molasses they call ne-ha-chum-puh or sweet grease. 


“Emigrants to and from Texas are continually passing through this 
nation. Fifty or sixty and even more wagons pass daily. Large flocks 
of sheep are always passing. It is almost incredible the number of sheep 
that have passed this place during the past month. Perhaps 50,000 would 
not be an underestimate. Texas is said to be a fine stock country,”54 


On Monday the 7th: 
ss . the whole town in confusion and commotion, owing to the 
excitement caused by the meeting of the grand peace council of the five 
neighboring tribes, then holding its meeting about a mile from the 
COW Towel smcat 


“The objects of the council, are to form an intertribal league or 
compact, to agree upon international laws, settle many old disputes or 
claims, and constitute more friendly and intimate relations between the 
several tribeg, Several of the most intelligent and prominent men in each 
nation were present. .... Ho-po-eth-le-yo-ho-lo, in an opening speech 
before the council, after referring in an eloquent and forcible manner to 
the ancient ‘glory’ of the red men, their numbers, territory and power, and 
after expatiating for some time upon their ways, and bewailing their 
present condition, he illustrated their present condition thus: 


“At the mouth of the Chattahootchie, there is a small Island. Once it 
was very large; the waters have been gradually washing it away until 
now it is very small. Soon it will be all gone. The people will ask where 
is the island? and will be answered, the waters have washed it away and 
now it is overflown. Our condition is now like that of the little island. 
Once we were a large people and owned a great country. The white 
people like the waters of the river have washed us away until we are now 
very small. We can almost shoot an arrow ov 
now possess and yet the whites want to rob us of a portion of this. Let 


52 J. S. Murrow to Bro. Watson, “for the Ark Baptist,’ Mi 
aig oe RON : € Arkansas Baptist,’ Micco, Creek Na- 


$8: S. Murrow to Bro. Lyon. “For the B 
Nation, west of Arkansas, October 15, 1859. 


54 Murrow to editor of the Mississippi Baptist. Micco, Oct. 20, 1859, 
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us not agree to this brethren. Let us build a strong bank around our 


_ island, that the waters may not overflow us.”55 


On January 3, 1860, Brother Murrow moved from North Fork 
to a station at Little River in the Creek Nation. From his new 
home he wrote on February 10, 1860: ‘‘Bro. Robert G. Atkins, a 
merchant at North Fork, born in Louisiana, raised in Alabama, died 
recently. I boarded with Bro. Atkins for six months and loved him 
dearly.’’ He sent a letter to Brother Boykin at Rehoboth Station 
on May 11, 1860, saying that he had visited North Fork the previous 
week and welcomed to the Creek Nation and its missionary labors 
Brother J. A. Preston and his wife. 


Albert Pike was sent by the Confederate government to nego- 
tiate treaties with the Five Civilized Tribes and on July 10, 1861, 
he signed a treaty with members of the Creek tribe, although strong- 
ly opposed by Opothleyahola, who made a fiery speech opposing his 
nation leaving the Union. Pike was greatly assisted in his work by 
the influential McIntosh family.®® 


The General Council of the Creek Nation assembled at North 


‘Fork Town at the instance of the Commissioner of the Confederate 


States, Captain Albert Pike, to hear his proposition for a treaty of 
alliance and friendship. As a result of the meeting the following 
persons were appointed as a committee to negotiate the treaty, viz: 


Motty Kanard, Chilly McIntosh, Louis McIntosh, George W. Stidham, 
D. N. McIntosh, Samuel Checote, Thomas C. Carr, Echo Harjo, George 
Brinton, George Walker, John G. Smith, Ja. M. C. Smith, Cowassart Fixeco, 
Joseph Cornells, Timothy Barnette. 


North Fork Town (or Micco) served as a base for supplies for 
the Southern forces during their operations in the north and pro- 
visions were held there. 


The former followers of Opothle Yohola during the war returned 
from Kansas headed by Ok-tar-har-sars Harjo and settled on Green- 
leaf Creek south of Fort Gibson. In the summer of 1867 cholera 
broke out among them and a large number of them died. The disease 
spread to Fort Gibson, Honey Springs, and North Fork Town where 
there were many deaths.*? 


Asbury Mission was badly used during the Civil War. All of 
the outbuildings were burned and everything movable was carried 
away from the school building. The mission was sufficiently re- 
stored by 1869 so that school could be resumed, but in July it was 
totally destroyed by fire. The Creeks out of their meager funds 
donated ten thousand dollars toward reconstruction the following 


55 J. S. Murrow, Micco, Noy. 10, 1859, to Bro. Warren. “For the Index.” 


56 Charles R. Freeman, “The Battle of Honey Springs,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, 


Vol. 13, No. 2 (June, 1935), p. 154. 
; 657 Grant Foreman, A History of Oklahoma (Norman, 1942), p. 146. 
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year. ‘‘The people of this North Fork settlement returned after the 
war to the sites of their old homes to find complete devastation of 
everything they had left behind..... oe 


The Drew family had fled to Texas at the beginning of the 
Civil War; Susannah and her aunt Rebecca McIntosh returned to 
the Indian Territory in 1866, traveling up the Texas Road, crossing 
Red River at Crowder’s Ferry and the Canadian at North Fork 
Town, They hired some Cherokee men to build a hewed log house 
for them to be used as a ranch house. They returned to Texas in 
November and in 1867 Susannah brought her mother, Delilah Me- 
Intosh Drew, and their Negroes back to the Territory. 


After the death of his wife, Sarah Ann Adair, William Penn 
Adair on December 8, 1868, married Miss Drew at her home on 
North Fork River. Thereafter much of her life was spent in 
Washington, D. C., where her husband represented his nation in 


many important affairs until his death in the capital on October 21, 
1880.59 


On February 11, 1869, the citizens of North Fork District met 
in council in North Fork Town and, among other resolutions, decided 
that John A. Richards should be ordered out of the Creek Nation 
for preaching Mormonism without permission. Richards was one of 
the Elders of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints who 
died in the missionary field.®° 


“[He] was born in England or Ireland in US 2 6s aes emigrated to the 
Rocky Mountains during the early years of the Utah’s settlement and at 
the general conference of the Church held in April 1855, he was called, 
with four other Elders, to labor among the natives inhabiting the Indian 
Territory. On the way to their destination they were joined by four Elders 
from St. Louis, Missouri, and all arrived in the Territory in the fall of 
the same year. The mission opened up encouragingly and in a short time 
a branch of the Church was organized on Grand River in the Cherokee 
Nation. ; 


“Hilder Richard’s wife having died in Utah, he married a Cherokee lady 
named Manhui, thus becoming a citizen of the nation. The lady being a 
widow and owning a large plantation and about sixteen slaves, convenient 
and permanent headquarters were established for the Elders. 


“In the spring of 1859, all the Elders laboring in the Indian Territory, 
returned to their homes, excepting John A. Richards and one or two other 


out, the Indian Territory shared its horrors, and the branch of the Church 
was broken up and the members scattered, 


58 Ibid., pp. 73, 75, 145-46. 
_ 59 Susannah Drew Adair Rogers died at Muskogee April 4, 1939, at the age of 
ete none ores “A Creek Pioneer, Notes Concerning ‘Aunt 
ue’ Rogers and her family,” Chronicles 09 Oklahoma, Vol. XXI ; 
1943), pp. 271, 274, 276, 279, : ie rT ee atlas 
rom a copy of material on file in the Historian’s office, Genealogical So- 
ciety of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, Salt Lake City. take : 
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“When peace was again restored between the North and the South, 
and the Indians had returned to their country, Elder Richards turned his 
_attention to the cultivation of a farm, and when Elders Matthew W. Dalton 
Sand John Hubbard were sent to the Indian Territory to labor as mis- 
sionaries in 1877, they found Brother Richards a regular Cherokee in his 
customs and ways. After a short mission by these Utah Elders, they 
returned leaving him alone in the field. His Cherokee wife (a high class 
Woman who was very kind to the Elders) died, and he afterwards married 
a Choctaw woman, and Brother Richards thus became a member of the 
Choctaw Nation. This wife also died, after which he returned to the 
Cherokees with his only son by the Cherokee woman, for whom he pro- 
vided a liberal education, both in Hnglish and Cherokee, with a view to 
making him an efficient Latter Saint Missionary; but the young man died 
just before the advent of President Andrew Kimball into the mission in 
+1887. . .-. . After this Hlder Richards did some missionary work with 
Elder Kimball, but he was occupied mostly on his farm. 


“The Elders often endeavored to induce him to return to Utah to spend 
his remaining days with his daughter, who resided in Cache County, but 
for some time he would not entertain the idea, 


“He was then advancing in years, being upwards of sixty years old. 
During the summer of 1889 he mingled with the Indians in all their feasts, 
festivities and political labors by which he probably exerted and exposed 
himself too much. In the Spring of 1889 he also met with a serious acci- 
dent. His wagon overturned while crossing a stream, inflicting upon 
him such injuries that he never fully recovered. He died 21 Sept. 1889 
and. was buried the following day near his ranch on the Verdiges [sic] 
river in Western Cherokee Nation. Among all his acquaintances, whites 
and Indians, Brother Richards was held in the highest esteem, and the 
Elders who had shared his hospitality will never forget him.” 


J. H. Beadle, western correspondent of the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial, was advised to travel through the west to overcome attacks 
of asthma; he was in the Indian Territory when the Missouri, Kansas 
and Texas Railroad was being constructed south of Muskogee and 
he visited North Fork Town where he heard of a fight in which a 
white man had been mortally wounded by railroad followers. 


According to The Laws of the Muskogee Nation, compiled by 
L. ©. Perryman in 1869, the principal chief was empowered to ap- 
point a board of trustees for Asbury Manual Labor School on the 
North Fork River. It was the duty of these men to see that clothing 
be obtained for the orphans at the school, to keep an account of it 
and present it annually to the National Council. 


No students were to be admitted to the school under the age 
of thirteen; until they had learned the rudiments of the five rules 
of arithmetic; had learned to read in English easy words of three 
syllables. 

The Reverend John Harrell, a native of Perquimans County, 
North Carolina, performed prodigious labors in the Indian Territory.®? 


61R, L. Williams, “Rev. John Harrell,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XI, No. 1 
(March, 1933), pp. 743-45. 
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He was licensed to preach in 1823 when only seventeen years of age 
and he was forty-four when he was transferred to the Indian Mission 
Conference in 1850, He was in charge of several Indian mission 
schools before being assigned as superintendent of Asbury in 1870- 
71; the buildings had been burned but under the efficient manage- 
ment of Mr. Harrell they were rebuilt. After serving as Presiding 
Elder of Creek and Cherokee districts he was returned to Asbury 
in 1876 as superintendent and he and his wife were there when she 
died on November 20, 1876, about a month before his own death. 
They were buried near the graves of Reverend Thomas Bertholf and 
his wife in the little North Fork burying ground near the present 
highway, and the neglect of the place does not indicate that their 
long and faithful work for the Indians is remembered. 


Articles of Agreement were entered into between John Harrell, 
superintendent of the Indian Mission Conference, Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South, in behalf of the missions of the church, of the 
first part, and Pleasant Porter, Chilly McIntosh, Joseph M. Perry- 
man, George W. Stidham, and James McHenry, trustees empowered 
by the Muskogee Nation to act for the second part.® 


The Board of Foreign Missions agreed to take charge of the 
Asbury School buildings, farm and other property connected there- 
to—all located near North Fork Town; to furnish a competent super- 
intendent and suitable teachers, and to receive, clothe, feed, take 
care of and educate at the school eighty students, male and female. 
This contract was later amended to admit only boys. The lads were 
to remain in the school at least four regular sessions of ten months 
each, unless dismissed for disability or bad conduct. They were 
to be furnished with medical attendance, books and stationery, and 
were to be instructed in agriculture and mechanical arts, 


The trustees agreed for the nation that for the service payment 
at the rate of seventy dollars a year was to be made for each student, 
the aggregate amount was not to exceed $5,600 in any one year. The 
agreement was signed by the trustees on September 29, 1869. 


for each conveyance drawn by one or two animals and driver twenty- 
five cents; for one man and horse, ten cents; “‘for each animal in 
every drove of cattle, horses, hogs or sheep, one cent per head,’’ 
It was also enacted that no person should be privileged to establish 


62 Constitution and Laws of the Muskog 
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_a bridge or make a public road within half a mile on either side of 
the McIntosh bridge.® — 


On March 12, 1872, the Fort Smith Herald reported that the 
track of the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railroad was laid to North 
Fork River and the bridge across the stream would be finished 
that week. ‘‘This road will not touch North Fork Town, it will 
pass about three miles west of it, and cross the Canadian River 
at or near Scalesburgh, in the Choctaw Nation.’’ Mrs. Delilah 
Drew made a claim against the railroad for passing through her 
farm at North Fork, burning rails $75.00, corn $1500.00, four hundred 
bushels of apples $400.00% 


The construction of the first railroad through the Indian 
Territory brought many new citizens to places along the right of way. 
From Kansas William Gage Fryer and his wife Elizabeth, who had 
removed from Illinois, drove in a wagon with their children in 1872 
to the Indian country where Fryer, a skilled mechanic, was sure of 
all the work he could do. A daughter, Minnie, who was a small child 
at the time, related that her father built the station at Gibson 
Station before going to North Fork Town where he took charge of a 
saw mill and sawed lumber for all of the buildings in that part of 
the country. While living there he boarded with a full-blood Indian 
woman known as Aunt Polly. There were only two stores, a post 
office and half a dozen houses when Mr. Fryer arrived.® 


The merchants abandoned the site of North Fork Town in 1873 
when the railroad passed the village by several miles and moved 
their stores to Eufaula.®® Micco postoffice was abandoned April 
21, 1878. 


Buck Rogers of Checotah in an interview stated that the site 
of Eufaula was selected by George W. Stidham, Captain Sam 
Grayson, G. EH. Scales, D. B. Whitlow, and Joseph McDonald Coodey. 
These men paid one thousand dollars to R. 8S. Stevens, manager of 


63 Constitution and Laws of the Muskogee Nation as Compiled by L. C. Perry- 
man (Muskogee, 1890), pp. 88, 89. 

64 National Archives, Creek H. 183, I 268 Hoag to Comr. & numerous other 
papers about claim of Delilah Drew. 

65QHS. Vol. 3, p. 481, Indian-Pioneer History. William Gage Fryer con- 
structed the Council House at Okmulgee which is still standing in good condition 
and a notable landmark in Oklahoma. His sons George and John, and his daughter 
Mrs. Minnie Fryer Finnigan, have been citizens of Muskogee for many years. 

66 “Watt Grayson late in 1873 lived near North Fork in the Creek Nation. He 
was known to have a considerable sum of money, and a gang of robbers took him 
out of his home, put a rope around his neck, pulled him up six times before he 
weakened and told them the money was buried under the hearth in the house. They 
took the money, about $30,000 in gold and silver coin, and got away with it. Jim 
Reed was one of the robbers, but the money was taken by old Tom Starr and was 
divided later. Reed found he was being trailed and went to Texas. He was on 
the way back to the Cherokee Nation when he was killed.,—A. W. Neville, The Red 
River Valley Then and Now, Paris, Texas, 1948, p. yl 
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the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railroad, to locate the station on 
the site of the present Eufaula instead of at Fifetown across the 
river.®7 

The Asbury Mission remained at its old home, and the twenty- 
ninth session of the Indian Mission Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was held there, beginning October 22, 1874, with 
Bishop H. H. Kavanaugh presiding. 


In 1881 the National Council of the Muskogee Nation enacted 
a law that the trustees of Asbury Manual Labor School were em- 
powered to consider the plan of buying and converting the building 
then oceupied by the school into a Female Academy; they were to 
report their findings at the next session of the Council. The act 
was approved October 31, 1881. The next month the Council passed 
an act giving the trustees and superintendents of the manual labor 
school power to make rules and regulations regarding the visiting 
of pupils by their parents and friends. The act was approved 
November 2, 1881. 


Asbury burned on September 24, 1881, and George W. Stidham 
offered his residence as a home for the children and missionaries.68 


After Tullahassee and Asbury Mission Manual Labor schools 
burned in 1881 the National Council ruled that until other pro- 
vision was made for the pupils who were deprived of school priv- 
ileges, the Levering Manual Labor School should accommodate ten 
boys and ten girls over and above the humber contracted for by the 
Muskogee Nation with the Baptist Board, at the same price per 
capita as those contracted for were accommodated. This act was 
approved October 8, 1881. 


Among the interesting students who attended North Fork 
Mission in 1876 was Peter Ewing. The lad’s father was Daniel 
Roberts, but the teacher, Mr. Ewing, could not understand when 
the boy told him and said ‘I will] give you my own name,’’ so Peter 
carried it during his long and useful life, 


On March 15, 1888, the Eufaula Indian Journal announced that 
on Saturday, March the 17 th, the remaining property of Old Asbury 
Manual Labor Mission would be sold; this consisted of ‘“molasses 
mill, mower, stoves, &e., &e.,’’ the announcement was signed by Roley 
McIntosh who invited everybody to attend the gale. 


In his later years the Reverend Mr. Buckner and his wife lived 
at Eufaula and near his home ig his grave with the monument in- 
scribed : ‘‘My husband Rey, H. F. Buckner, D. D., December 18, 1818— 


67 OHS. Indian-Pioneer History, Foreman Collection, Vol. 52, pp. 428-33, 


88 “Notes and Documents,” data f G F 7 
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December 3, 1882, a missionary among the Creek Indians for 33 
years from Pulaski Co., Ky..... je 


Near the once thriving village is a small cemetery, in which 
rest the remains of the Reverend John Harrell who was superin- 
tendent of Asbury Mission.6® Beside him are the mortal remains 
of his devoted wife. 


The coming of the railroad brought a most undesirable class of 
people to the Indian Territory and a large number of officers were 
required to maintain peace. That this part of the country had 
gained a bad name is shown by the following letter :7° 


“Shawnee town, Ind. Terty 
April 20, 1875 
“Mr. Richardson 
Friend 


“We the Chiefs and headmen of Absentee Band Shawnee Indians are very 
desirous of a good & full representation at the Grand Council which will 
assemble at Okmulgee ....in May. We want our friends from the plains 
& from your locality all to come that can come. -Do us the kindness to 
try and have your different Tribes send Delegates to this meeting. The 
Cherokees & Choctaws depend on the Troubles out in your country to 
keep the people in your locality away so that they can remove the place 
of meeting to either Fort Gibson, Muskokee or North Fork Town—either 
of these places is objectionable to us—They are overflowing with whiskey— 
lewd Women & Gamblers—We know you for a gentleman & a friend to 
sobriety & good order & feel satisfied you will help us..... 


“We are your friends 
John Esparnia Chief 
Joe Ellis 2nd He 
Sam Charley—Sampson—wWild Cat—John Deer— 
Long Gibson Bob Deer & other Herdmen.” 


A Creek-Neighborhood school was maintained at North Fork 
Town with the following teachers: Doe Sherwood was paid $160 
for his work to June 30, 1868. On February 8, 1869, he received 
$200 for five months teaching. From March 13, 1869, to August 28, 


69 The site of North Fork Town is about 114 miles east of Eufaula, in McIntosh 
County, and the site of Asbury Mission, about 2 miles northeast of Eufaula. The 
site of North Fork Town was visited by the late Reverend J. Y. Bryce and party in 
July, 1930. All that was left marking the site of the old town was a cemetery or 
burial ground in a grove of huge trees, in a cotton field. The oldest grave in this 
cemetery was that of Wm. Chapman, born Feb. 11, 1785, and died Sept. 30, 1845. 
The grave was originally inclosed by a low stone wall, and entirely covered by a large 
sandstone slab bearing the inscription that ended with these words: “Being a long 
and tried friend of the Creek Nation.” The graves of the Reverend John Harrell 
and wife are over a mile northwest of the site of North Fork Town, and about 
¥% mile west of the site of Asbury Mission. (J. Y. Bryce, “Temporary Markers of 
Historic Points,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. VII, No. 3 [September, 1930], pp. 
287-88; also, Muriel H. Wright, “Some Historic Sites in Southern and Southeastern 
Oklahoma,” in photograph album of photos taken 1930 and notes on history of 
sites, in Oklahoma Historical Society Library.) —Ed. ; 

70 Oklahoma Historical Society, Indian Archives Division, Kiowa-Indian Coun- 
cils. About 1845 a division of the Shawnee separated from the rest of the tribe, 
then in Kansas, and removed to Indian Territory; thereafter they were known as 


Absentee Shawnees. 
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1871, eight warrants were issued to Mrs. Elizabeth §. Ross and 


Lizzie S. Ross for services in teaching at North Fork Town. W. H. 
Woodman received two warrants, totalling $100, on November 25, 
1871. Four warrants were issued to Millie McIntosh on December 
1, 1871, which amounted to $100. Warrants dated February 16, 


1872 and January 15, 1873, were paid to Mr. BE. 8. Ingram and his 


wife Elizabeth Ingram for their services in teaching at the ‘‘Old 
Town’’. She taught the second quarter of 1874-7 5; the third quarter 
of 1874-75 and the fourth quarter. At that time Naharthloco Harjo, 
Ethosmicco, Captain Dorsey and Hotichee Herrod were the trustees. 
A warrant in favor of Thomas Harvison, dated November 1, 1873, 
for $25 was issued November 1, 1873, for the first quarter.7! 


The site of old North Fork Town is comprised within sixteen 
acres near the forks of the North and South Canadian rivers. This 
land was owned by George Barnett, Creek Indian. ‘‘Old Town’? 
was burned during the Civil War by General [?] John Garrett of 
the Confederate army and it was never rebuilt.”2 There is not a 
trace left of the village except two dug wells which were used when 
the site was occupied. The wells were walled with rock and were 
covered over with rocks; the water is stil] good and is used by people 
living on the land. At present there are two small rent houses on 
this historic soil and an old log house stands in the vicinity which 
was used as a hospital during the Civil War. The old Texas Trail 
is still visible. ‘‘It ran across Rocky Ford, about one mile east of 
North Fork Town, turned to the left at this place and ran through 
the town and across the South Canadian River.’’ 


The land occupied by the ‘‘Old Town’? was later planted in 
pecan trees and cotton. Across the road on the north ig an old 
soldiers’ burial ground. The graves have been worn down and 
plowed over so that they cannot be seen. ‘There were people buried 
in this burial ground at Old Town as far back as 1815, mostly 


negroes.’? Aaron Chapman was the sole white person interred 
there.73 an 


i 
{ 


February 26, 1944 (Muskogee Daily Phoenix, February 26, 1944). In the 1895 


itizens (Acts and Resolu- 


ay, June, October, Novem- 
ber and December, 1895, Muskogee, 1896, p. 14). (The Oklahoma Historical So- 


ciety erected an Seen for North Fork Town, 1949-50, on Highway No. 


TLOHS. Indian Archives, Creek Schools, Neighborhood, numbers 38002-38007. 

3 72W. C. Quantrill, the notorious guerilla leader, reporting to Gen. Sterling 

Price from Camp on Canadian, October 13, 1863, mentioned a Captain Garrett in 

his command.—The War of the Rebellion: .. . . Official Records (Washington, 
1888), Series I—Volume XXII, Part one, p. 700). 


‘ (The grave stone bore the name “Wm, Chapman,” as stated in 69 fn., above. 
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A tragedy occurred in the vicinity of the former North Fork 


‘Town on May 27, 1908, when the Creek poet Alexander Posey was 


drowned in the North Canadian River. It was not until July 20 
that his body was found embedded in the sand at a point near Sand 
Rock, nine miles south of Eufaula. 


He was laid to rest in Green Hill Cemetery, Muskogee, July 23, 
1908. Services were read at the grave by the Reverend A. N. Hall 
of the First Baptist Church in Muskogee and his monument is en- 
graved with a stanza from one of his most beautiful poems :"4 


‘When death has shut the blue sky out from me, 
Sweet Daffodil, 

And years roll on without my memory, 

Thou’lt reach thy tender fingers down to mine of clay, 
A true friend still, 

Although I’ll-never know thee till the Judgment Day.”’ 


This stanza is also engraved on the bronze tablet erected to 
Posey’s memory in the Muskogee Public Library by the Indian 
Women’s Club.7® 


74 The Oklahoma Historical Society and State Highway Department have erected 
an Historical Marker (1950-51) to the memory of Alexander Posey, indicating the 
site of the home where he was born about four miles south of the location of the 
marker: on State Highway No. 9 about five miles west of the City of Eufaula, in 


McIntosh County.—Ed. ‘ ; 
2 Peak nee Tins Democrds July 20, 1908, p. 1, col. 2; Muskogee Daily Phoenix, 


July 23, 1908, p. 1, col. 5 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
INDEX PUBLISHED FOR Vou. XVIII or The Chronicles 


Members of the Oklahoma Historical Society and others receiving 
The Chronicles regularly can secure the published Index for Volume 
XXVIII, 1950, compiled by Mrs. Rella Looney, Clerk Archivist, by 
addressing a request to the Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical 
Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


DEDICATION oF NEw Community CENTER OF BETHABA 
TEMPLE AT MuskoGEE 


The following report by Elizabeth Williams Cosgrove of Mus- 
kogee was received by Doctor Charles Evans, Secretary, through the 
kind interest of Doctor Grant Foreman, and at his special request 
is here presented as that of an outstanding event in the history of 
Bethaba Temple in Muskogee: 


The Oklahoma Historical Society prides itself upon the possession of 
one of the most extensive and valuable collections of Archival material 
relating to the American Indian in the Southwest, to be found in the 
country. The officers of the Society pride themselves quite as much on the 
system with which this material is arranged and made available for study. 
That its pride in these particulars is well justified was emphasized by the 
recent visit and examination of the Archives by a distinguished scholar, 
Dr. Jacob R. Marcus, Director of Archives, American Jewish Archives of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Records in which he was interested were made available 
to him by Mrs. Rella Looney, Archivist of our Society in a manner that 
evoked expressions of keen appreciation for the service and for the syste- 
matic arrangement of the Archives. 


From Oklahoma City Dr. Marcus went to Muskogee to attend a meeting 


of historic interest to the Jewish people of Oklahoma, an account of which 
follows: 


On the evening of Sunday, April 30, 1950, the dedication of the new 
community centre which had been added to Bethaba Temple took place. 


Marcus, Ph. D., Adolph §S. Ochs Professor of Jewish History, Hebrew 
Union College, Jewish Institute of Religion in Cincinnati, Ohio, were the 
Reverend Dr. Walter G. Letham of the First Presbyterian Church, Musko- 


gee and Judge Thomas w. Leahy, as representative of the Roman Catholic 
Church of the Sacred Heart, Muskogee. 


The two rabbis in full ceremonial robes made an impressive picture 
and the entire service, partly in English and partly in Hebrew was beautiful 
and dignified. The community centre is elegant and commodious, the 


He is intensely interested in the history of Indian Territory and of 
Oklahoma and stopped in Oklahoma City to consult the archives of the 
Historical Society on his way to Muskogee. In the course of his address, 
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Dr. Marcus paid tribute to Mrs. Rella Looney, archivist of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society, referring to her as the “charming and accommodating 
lady in charge of the files of the Oklahoma Historical Society.” 


After his return to Cincinnati, Dr. Marcus wrote the following letter 


_.to express his appreciation of the service rendered to him by the Archivist 


of this Society: 


Mrs. Rella Looney, Archivist, 
Oklahoma Historical Society, 
Historical Building, 
Oklahoma City 5, Oklahoma. 
Dear Mrs. Looney: 


I am writing to thank you very sincerely for the extremely detailed 
letter you sent me of May 18th and am grateful to you for all the time 
and effort you expended to give me this information. I greatly appreciate 
it. 


With many thanks for your courtesy and with kindest regards, I am 


Very sincerely yours, 
Jacob R. Marcus. 


Nores or Missions AnD MIssIonarigs AMONG THE Kiowa, 
CoMANCHE AND WICHITA INDIANS 


In a program reviewing the religious background of Anadarko, 
the following paper was given by Judge C. Ross Hume in his church 
- at Anadarko: 


PIONHER MISSIONARY ENTERPRISES OF KIOWA, COMANCHE, 
AND WICHITA INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 


In October, 1867, at Medicine Lodge, Kansas, the United States entered 
into a Treaty with the Kiowa, Comanche and Apache Indians, defining 
their reservation as extending north and south from the Washita River to 
Red River, and east and west from the 98th Indian Meridian to the North 
Fork of Red River. 


In 1872, an unratified treaty with the Wichita and Affiliated Bands 
defined their reservation as extending from the South Canadian River to 
the Washita River, and from the 98th Meridian to 98’ 40 Min. and we are 
dealing within these areas at this time. 


When President Grant was considering a policy for controling these 
particular Indians, he determined to place them under the Quakers who 
had had signal success in dealing with Indians in the east. 


The Associated Executive Committee of Orthodox Friends chose as the 
Indian Agent for these Indians Lawrie Tatum, an Iowa farmer who took 
charge at Ft. Sill, on July 1st, 1869. In turn in 1871 Jonathan Richards, a 
Philadelphia Quaker was made sub-agent at Wichita Agency, which later 
became the Post Office of Anadarko. 


Lawrie Tatum wrote a book Our Red Brothers, and from it I quote 
(p. 207): 
“Agent Richards was very fortunate in obtaining the services of Dr. 


Fordyce Grinnell for Agency Physician. He was skillful in his profession, 
and he and his wife were gifted of God for personal religious work with 
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the Indians, besides the part they took in church services held at the 
Agency. About fifteen or twenty Indians were converted, principally 
through their instrumentality..... 


“The agent, his wife and all of the friends connected with the Agency, 
were thankful for the change of heart that had taken place. 


“At this point a grave difficulty was presented. What shall be done 
with these uncouth Christian Indians? The agent and his wife were edu- 
cated refined Philadelphia Friends. It would hardly seem consistent to 
take these Indians, some dressed in citizen’s clothes and some wearing 
blankets, into church membership, with those living in the City of Brotherly 
Love, although equally, so far as they appeared, the children of God. 
In addressing them we could call them brothers! because we were all 
created by the same Supreme Being, and his love extended to all.... .” 


The Associated Executive Committee of Friends, had made no provision 
for taking care of the lambs after being born into the fold of Christ.— 
They seemed to be orphans, and they felt it. 


At length a white man went there, claiming to be a Baptist minister, 
and he offered them membership in his church, and they unhesitatingly 
accepted him and his offer, the only one that had been presented to them 
of being taken into church membership. 


Agent Williams, successor to Agent Richards, sawed lumber and 
shingles for them, and they put up a plank building for a meeting house. 
Slab with legs put into them were their seats. They moved on smoothly 
for a time, until their preacher in one of his sermons, stated that there 
was no definite experience in the Christian religion, and people would not 
know until death whether they were ordained for heaven or hell. This 
was so different from the teaching they had heard from Friends, and con- 
trary to their experience, that they at once forsook their minister, and 
would go no more to hear him preach. He left them again to be orphans. 
After a time the Baptist Church sent them an Indian minister, a spiritually- 
minded man, who taught them as the Friends did, that the Holy Spirit 
not only convicted a man for sin so that he knew it, but when his sins 
were pardoned he made that clear equally in a happy experience. 


(p. 215.) In Sept. 1878, B. B. Hunt became agent. In his report of 1879 
he stated: “No minister of the gospel has been stationed among the Kiowas 
and Comanches, but they have been several times during the year visited 
by missionaries. The Rev. Mr. Murrow, Major Ingalls, and Mr. Lawrie 
Tatum have each visited the agency in the prosecution of their good work. 
Rev. John McIntosh, a Creek, has been working faithfully among the 
Wichitas and affiliated bands, and the result of his labors has been 
gratifying. There is a small church building on the reservation, and in 
several camps arbors have been erected, and every Sabbath a religious 
service is held at one of the places with a very large attendance. There 


is a church organization which numbers, fifty members, and additions are 
being made nearly every week. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF INDIAN COMMISSIONERS 1876 (p. 82). 


Agent Andrew C. Williams of Wichita Agency says: “Much religious 
interest has been shown recently by the adult Indians, many attending re- 


ligious meetings. The last agent asked for a religious teacher to instruct 
the adult Indians. 


“Agent James M. Haworth of Kiowa Agency at Ft. Sill says: 
for worship on First da 


different agencies, and 


“Meetings 
y mornings are held regularly at ten places in the 


are attended by the agents, their families, most of 


XE 
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the employees, some traders and their clerks, by the Indian school children 
and some adult Indians. At least 475 persons have attended these meet- 
ings, including Indian children and adults. Meetings of first day evenings 
are also held at nearly all of these places for ‘select readings and de- 
votional exercises.’ Besides these, on week days devotional meetings are 
held at four places. There are eleven Scripture schools, attended by 617 
people. Religious instruction is given daily in all of the schools, consisting 
of Scripture readings, Bible lessons, repeating texts, singing hymns, and 
reading religious tracts, varied according to those having them in charge. 
In all of the agencies there is some advance in christianizing the Indian.” 


From an interview I learn that the Wichita church north was being 
shingled in May, 1880. This mission has been continuously operated since 
to ve day, when Rey. J. L. Raney is now in charge. (Northern Baptist 
wor 


In 1883 Rev. Mr. Wicks, an Episcopal minister started work at Ana- 
darko, and moved the chapel from Ft. Sill here, and remained about one 
year. This is the building which after its third move was back of M.E. 
Church here. 


In 1887 Rev. John J. Methvin came to Anadarko, and established work 
for the Board of Missions of M.E. Church, South. About two years later 
the school across the Central Boulevard in Highlands Addition was started. 
A History of Anadarko, called “In the Limelight’; and the Life of “Andele” 
tell of his work until the abandonment of the school about 1907, and dis- 
solution of the church at about the same time. 


In 1888, Rev. Silas V. Fait, from the Board of Home Missions of Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A. (Northern) came to Anadarko, and during the follow- 
ing year established a school at the Mission four miles east of town. ‘This 
was abandoned about 1912, and sold to Caddo County for a Poor Farm. 
Mrs. Fait is living on the adjoining farm now. 


About 1889, Rev. W. W. Carithers, of Synod of Reformed Presbyterian 
Church in Pennsylvania established the Cache Creek Mission about six 
miles southwest of Apache, Oklahoma, and in June, 1940, sold all of the 
land except ten acres reserved where the plant stood. 


In spring of 1891 Father Isadore Ricklin established St. Patrick’s Mis- 
sion about two miles south and one west of the Anadarko Indian Agency. 
This school is still in operation, and for several years the plant was leased 
by the United States for a Government school. The school was under 
Father Al until his recent death, and Father Gerald Nathe is now in charge. 


In 1895 the Dutch Reformed Church under Rev. Frank Wright, a 
Choctaw and Rev. Walter C. Roe, established a mission among the Co- 
manches near Ft. Sill, and also among the Ft. Sill Apaches, which were 
operated for about 15 years. (See The Chronicles of Oklahoma, No. 4, Vol. 


18, Dec. 1940) 


About same time Miss Ida A. Roff, an Episcopalian missionary started 
to teach the women around Anadarko lace-making and was here about 
five years. 


On Dec. 31, 1890, my father established our family at Anadarko, and 
I have been here since. He was Agency physician, and had many contacts 
with the missionaries then here. 


At our arrival, the Baptists had a small school and church about four 
miles north of Agency, and abandoned the school about two years later, 
and the children then attended the Riverside School. The Methodists and 
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Presbyterian here each had a school and church, and maintained services 
for Agency people, the Presbyterians in morning, and Methodists in evening. ; 
The Cache Creek Mission also maintained a school, and after the Catholics 
started they have had a school at all times. There were also two Govern- 
ment schools near the Agency, and one was building at Ft. Sill and one 
at Rainy Mountain west. The different denominations in time left the 
schooling of Indians to the Government. 


The Indians had a form of idolatrous worship, and carried out certain 
annual ceremonies in connection with it. 


A few weeks after we came, Ah-peah-tone, later a Kiowa Chief, returned 
and reported his visit to the Indian Messiah in Utah or Nevada. Many 
Indians were followers of this and held ghost dances. (See James Mooney, 
Ghost Dance Religion, in Bureau of Ethnology Report, Smithsonian In- 
stitution.) 


In later years many Indians have organized and joined the Native 
American Church, in what is known as peyote worship, and there are groups 
among all tribes on the reservation at this time. 


The different denominations secured an Act of Congress which permitted 
them to obtain patents on the lands where they established schools and 
churches and burying grounds, but at this time most of these lands have 
been sold. 


A Suggested List of Pioneer Missionary Workers in this section of 
Oklahoma will include: 


QUA ERG 8 fel eaeeetecerectee ee ee eee Dr. Fordyce Grinnell 
{ Rev. John McIntosh, Creek Indian 
| Rev. Duke 

BABILISTS—-18 785.220 ce ce eee } Rev. Hicks, Cherokee Indian 


| Rev. W. A. Wilkins 
| Rev. J. L. Raney 
| Rev. Harry H. Treat 


EPISCOPA —1883- § Rev. Mr. Wicks 
TiLAN-= 1883-18059 eee 1 Mise Ida A. Roft 


METHODIST—1887-1941.................. { Rev. John J. Methvin 
ay Rev. Andres Martinez, Mexican Captive 


PRESBYTERIAN—1888-1921.___ { Rev. Silas V. Fait 
Rev. Joshua R. Givens, Kiowa Indian 


REFORM PRESBYTERIAN—1889.... Rev. W. W. Carithers 


GCATHOLIC—isg1ee 4 ees ee { Fr. Isadore Ricklin 
~~ ) Fr. Aloysius Hitta 


{ Rev. Frank Wright, Ch i 
DUTCH REFORMED—1895......___ { Rev. Walter OC, Roe pease 


| Rev. Teis Mulder 
—C. Ross Hume. 
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NECROLOGIES 


LENA ELLEN PEYTON 
1885—1950 


The life of this daughter of a pioneer family, both as a pupil and as 
a teacher, has a real part in the story of the State’s public schools from 
their beginnings. Her family interest goes back to even earlier history 
of education in Oklahoma for her mother’s cousin, Joseph Hervey Nourse 
of Washington, D.C., came to the Indian Territory in 1854, to serve as a 
teacher in the well known Spencer Academy for boys in the Choctaw Nation. 


Lena Ellen Peyton, born at Fredonia, Kansas, on February 8, 1885, was 
the youngest child of Richard Leander Peyton and his wife, Sarah Helen 
Nourse Peyton. They were the parents of eight children who reached 
maturity. Richard Leander Peyton, a native of Kentucky, came from 
Kansas to Oklahoma at the opening of the Potawatomi-Shawnee reserva- 
tion lands on September 22, 1891. He secured a homestead claim under 
Government rules for U. 8S. Army veterans, and soon brought his family 
from Kansas to his location near Tecumseh, in present Pottawatomie 
County. He had served throughout the Civil War in the Union Army: 
commissioned znd Lieutenant, Zbth Regular Kentucky Volunteer Militia, 
October 22, 1861; 2ud Lieutenant, 8th Cavalry Regiment, Kentucky; and 
Lieut. Colonel, 47th Regular Kentucky Militia, October 31, 1863.1 Colonel 
Peyton died in 1892, and was the first white man buried in the Old Friends’ 
Mission Cemetery near Tecumseh.: 


The mother, Sarah Helen Nourse Peyton, born December 14, 1842, 
was a native of Butler County, Kentucky, the daughter of James Hervey 
and Sarah (neé Neel) Nourse. James Hervey Nourse was the grandson of 
James and Sarah (neé Fouace) Nourse, who came from England and 
established their home and family in Virginia, in 1770. The children and 
grandchildren as well as later descendants of this remarkable American 
family served as officers in the Colonial and U. S. armies, as officials in 
Washington, and as preachers and teachers.2. Joseph Nourse, the oldest 
son of James Nourse, was military secretary to General Charles Lee, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Southern Department, U. S. Army, and was elected 
first register of the U. S. Treasury in President Washington’s administra- 
tion, serving in this same office until the election of Andrew Jackson as 
President in 1829. Sarah Nourse Peyton was reared as the daughter of 
a prosperous slave-holding, planter family of Kentucky. She was a 
member of the Old School Presbyterian Church, her life typifying the 
life of the pioneer mother in Oklahoma. After the death of her husband, 
she remained on the homestead farm for some years until she moved to 
Shawnee to be near schools for her youngest children. 


Days on the farm were happy ones for Lena, affectionately called 
“Dutchie” by her brothers. Always a lover of outdoor life, birds and 


1 Colonel Peyton’s original commissions bearing the signatures of two Governors 
of Kentucky, Beriah McGoffin and Thomas E. Bramlette, are on exhibit as part of 
the historical collections in the Union Army Room of the Oklahoma Historical So- 


ciety. : : 
3 Maria Catherine Nourse Lyle, James Nourse and His Descendants, (Lexing- 


ton, 1897). 
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flowers, her cabin and acreage near Shawnee was a source of great pleasure 

in summer during her last years. She had first attended a country school 

taught by a Quaker lady, and later, the public schools of Shawnee. An 

excellent student, she qualified as a teacher immediately after her gradua-— 
tion from high school, and began her life’s work in the public schools of 

Shawnee. Small in stature with a faultless complexion and red gold hair, 

she was one of the prettiest and best loved teachers in the primary grades. 

A year away from teaching and many summer vacations, besides attendance 

at night school, were spent in study at leading universities. She received a 

degree from Oklahoma City University and from Chicago University. — 


In 1918, soon after the death of her mother, Miss Peyton came to Cul- 
bertson School in Oklahoma City. Counted among the successful teachers 
in the City, she was awarded the Certificate of Merit by the Board of 
Education when she retired from teaching, at the close of the school term 
in May, 1950. She was also awarded Honorary Life Membership by the 
Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce for her loyalty and interest as a 
citizeu of the City. Miss Peyton was a member of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society. She attended the First Presbyterian Church in Oklahoma City. 
Her death came suddenly from a heart ailment on the evening of June 18, 
1950, at her apartment home, 716 N. E. 14th Street. Funeral services were 
held in Oklahoma City, and interment was in the family plot in Tecumseh 
Cemetery. Her immediate, surviving relatives, besides several grand- 
nephews and grand-nieces, are a sister, Mrs. M. Grace Knowles, a niece, 
Mrs. Melvin Race (neé Helen Knowles), and a brother, R. I. Peyton, all 
three of Shawnee; and a brother, Frank Peyton, of Salem, Oregon. 


The fact that Lena Ellen Peyton taught successfully for thirty-two 
years in the same second grade room in Culbertson School in Oklahoma 
City was an outstanding record, an achievement that is worthy of a 
memorial among classroom teachers in this State. She will long be re- 
membered with warm affection by her many friends and the hundreds of 
her pupils who loved and admired her through the years both in Shawnee 
and in Oklahoma City. 


, By Muriel H. Wright 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


GIDEON GRAHAM 
1867—1950 


In the death of Gideon Graham, on February 10, 1950, at his home in 
Collinsville, Oklahoma, this State lost one of its “grand old men of the 
out-of-doors.” His career was a most unusual one. Much of his life was 
spent on farms and ranches. He always enjoyed the hunt, but he always 
fought valiantly to protect the “hunt-ed” from needless slaughter. In his 
busy life he found time to serve as a clerk in a store, to act as a book- 
keeper, a mine foreman, a rancher and a banker. His first political honors 
came at statehood when he was elected a member of the Board of County 
Commissioners of Rogers County. He twice represented his district in the 
State Senate. For two years he was Superintendent of the State home at 
Pryor, and for a period was on the Fish and Game Commission. In all 
his political ventures he proved a worthy servant of the people. 


Senator Graham was born in Coryell County, Texas, January 21, 1867, 
and was named for his paternal grandfather Gideon Graham (1818-1912). 
The grandmother was Hlizabeth Minnix (1823-1899). His father was John 
Wesley Graham (1844-1903), his mother Missouri Ann Dawson, (1846-1912). 


(Photo taken about time of graduation from Shawnee High School) 


LENA ELLEN PEYTON 


Miss Lena Peyton (upper row, left) and Second Grade pupils Culbertson School, Oklahoma City, 
Term of 1948-49. 
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His mother was the daughter of James Dawson (1816-1891) and Temp- 
perence Butler (1826-1893). James Dawson was the son of Samuel Dawson, 
born in Ireland in 1773, came to Texas at an early date, locating at San 
Saba. He died in 1874. Samuel Dawson’s wife was Polly Ann Rogers 
(1792-1857) granddaughter of Captain John Rogers, Chief of the Western 
Cherokees. Gid Graham was married in 1886 in Texas to Elizabeth, 
daughter of a respected German, Julius Edward Sydow. Mrs. Graham 
died suddenly in Tulsa in 1925, while making plans for a trip to 
Denver, Colorado. They were the parents of nine children: John, of Cali- 
fornia; Julius Edward, of Tulsa; Wm. Francis, former water Commissioner 
for the City of Tulsa; Captain Jesse Ellis, a graduate of West Point and 
an army officer; Grace (Mrs. Hdgar R. Nagle) of Springfield, Missouri; 
Florence (Mrs. Robert B, Sale) of Ponca City; Sallie M. (Mrs. Milton B. 
Yarbo) of Ada; Alexander Travis of Tulsa; and Mary Elizabeth (Mrs. Louis 
Brannin) of Ramona, Oklahoma. One of Mr. Graham’s accomplishments was 
‘the preparation and publication of The Dawson-Graham and Allied Families, 
a history of his people, into which he wove much of his philosophy of life. 
It concluded with these words: “It is neither birth, nor rank nor state, 
BUT—the get-up-and-Git that makes men great.” 


At the age of sixty, Gid Graham married secondly the widow Edith 
Misamore, a long time friend of the family. The ceremony was performed 
at the Connie Gibson Ranch in Osage County by Judge John R. Chariton, 
of Bartlesville, before an audience of members of the Wolf and Fox Hunters 
Association, The second Mrs. Graham proved a most worthy helpmate, 
doing much of his reading and typing when his eyesight began to fail. 


He prepared and published a book Animal Outlaws, which went thru 
two editions. It was a most worthy contribution to the literature on wild 
life and brought him national fame. His short stories of “The Hagle—the 
Emperor of the Air,’ “Bob White—the Optimist,” and “Old Dutch—the 
Outlaw Horse,” are classics. In many pamphlets he cried out incessantly 
against the wanton destruction of birds and wild life, pointing out that 
such wanton waste was robbing the youth of today and tomorrow of one 
of their richest heritages. 


His crusade took various forms. In one of his numerous brochures he 
pointed out that the use of thousands of trees for Christmas decorations 
was a crime against nature. He fought needless expenditure of public 
monies and on many occasions railed out against the practice of damming 
up streams, pointing out that it was an interference with God’s plan. In 
the thirty minutes preceding his death, he sat at his desk preparing a plea 
against what he termed useless strikes and concluded an appeal to Congress 
to pass needed legislation to fortify America, for the conflict he foresaw, 
for “armed power makes Dictators tremble.” He died as he lived—hbattling 
for the country he so passionately loved, and for the “hunt-ed.” His master- 
piece was “My Last Appeal,’ a powerful plea for the wild life, It is 
worth a place in all huntsmen’s libraries. 


“Gid” as he always called himself, had a favorite poem, which he was 
wont to repeat over and over again: 


“T want to go way out yonder 

Where nature is supreme 

Where the clouds kiss the hill-tops 
And the deer drink in the stream. 
Out beyond the smoky city 

Miles and miles from anywhere. 

Where the blue peaks guard the valleys 
Let my last Trail lead me there.” 
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As he approached the “end of the Trail,” he acquired a tract of land 
some twelve miles north of Claremore, where he blasted out of the rock on 
a high mound the last resting place for himself and his helpmate. He 
left implicit directions for his funeral as follows: 


“RED SIGNALS mark life’s highway, and I decree that the following 
procedure be carried out—with brevity. 


FUNERAL PROGRAM FOR GID GRAHAM 
Place: H. §. Auditorium, Collinsville. Time 10:30 A.M. 
Coffin to be decorated with quails, Prairie Chickens, standing in Flowers: 
Judge N. B. Johnson of Claremore to Preside. 
Buck Fields to play: Swedish Anthem: “OVER THE WAVES” 
Choir to sing: “Home on the Range.” 
Address by Judge Johnson, he to read, “MY LAST APPEAL.” 
Choir to sing: Abide with Me, and farmer Edwin Schroeder,—pray briefly. 
Then to be taken to the Gid Graham Wild Life Monument for the Long Sleep. 


His wishes were carried out and Gid Graham was laid to rest on his 
mound in the wide open spaces, out “where the cattle range, the birds sing 
and the coyotes play” and a place where he could attain the Indians’ Dream 
of Heaven, which he voiced in these words: 


“The ancient Jew and Hgyptian prized Gold and Glory. Their Poets 
and Prophets, Savants and Sovereigns longed for an Hternal City with 
streets of Gold, where they could disport themselves in Pearly Gates and 
wear a Golden crown. 


“T cannot vision a Heavenly City of Golden Streets that would soothe 
tired feet and to wear a Crown of Gold and play on a Golden Harp— 
is not inspiring to me. 


“Where the Planet of Heaven is, I know not? I have dreamed of its 
Flowered hills, radiating Eternal Beauty; Its Lofty Peaks clad in evergreen 
foliage and Deep Canyons of Rugged and Wild Grandeur. Where stately 
forests grace the margins of Clear Streams and broad prairies teem with 
Animals and Birds, living in everlasting Peace. 


“There—In Elysian Fields where Flowers bloom Eternally and the 
Song of Birds is a Benediction of the Great Spirit—where every soul who 
suffers here may find Peace and Solace there, I hope to greet my loved 
ones, Cherished Friends, and realize the Vision and Dream of Heaven.” 


Tulsa, Oklahoma By Redmond S. Cole. 


GID GRAHAM 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS INCLUDING THE PROGRAM OF 
THE RECEPTION OF THE TOMPKINS 
COLLECTION AND PRESENTATION 
OF THE BUST OF GENERAL 
PATRICK J. HURLEY. 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society met in the Historical Building, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, January 25, 1951, with General W. S. Key, President, presiding. 


The Secretary called the roll which showed the following Board 
members present: General W. S. Key, Dr. Emma SEstill-Harbour, Mrs. 
Jessie R. Moore, Judge Redmond S. Cole, Judge Baxter Taylor, Hon. George 
L. Bowman, Mrs. J. Garfield Buell, Dr. H. H. Dale, Mr. H. L. Muldrow, 
Mr. Thomas J .Harrison, Judge Robert A. Hefner, Judge N. B. Johnson, 
Mrs. Anna B. Korn, Dr. I. N. McCash, Mr. H. Milt Phillips, Col. George H. 
Shirk, Hon. Thomas A. Edwards and Judge Edgar S. Vaught. 


The President said that he wished to call attention to the January 
report just issued by the Secretary. General Key stated that the report 
was of great interest and he felt that each director should read its contents. 


The President reported that a letter had been received from Mr. N. G. 
Henthorne, stating that essential business kept him from attendance and 
Mr. Thomas G. Cook also sent a letter and telegram saying that it would 
be impossible for him to come. General Key said that Mr. R. M. Mount- 
castle arrived in Oklahoma City but sudden illness prevented him from 
attending the quarterly meeting. Mr. George L. Bowman made the motion 
that the absentee members who had notified the Secretary, be excused as 
having good and sufficient reasons for their absence. Dr. I. N. McCash 
seconded the motion which passed unanimously. 


General Key stated that there were two very important matters of 
significance in connection with the quarterly meeting. One being that 
of the reception of the Tompkins Collection, and the other, the presentation 
of the bronze bust of General Patrick J. Hurley, but that before these 
two outstanding and historical features took place, it was necessary for 
the Directors to transact some few matters of business. 


The President read a letter from Major General A, W. Vanaman, USAF, 
stating that the Industrial College of the Armed Forces wished to express 
their appreciation for the assistance given by the Historical Society in 
offering the facilities and the auditorium for their Field Hconomic Course, 
held from November 23rd to the 7th of December. General Key stated 
that he had read the letter in order that the Directors might know that 
the Society had offered the auditorium and the facilities for the benefit of 
the national government and to offer aid in the interests of this valuable 


and notable mobilization school. 


General Key called attention to the expiration of the terms of five 
members of the Board of Directors. Those members being, Judge Thomas 
A. Edwards, Dr. Emma Hstill-Harbour, ee Milt Phillips, Col. George H. 


Shirk and Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, 
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Judge Redmond S. Cole said that it was his understanding that the 
directors must either be re-elected, or nominations be made by petition, 
and since no nominations had been made, he wished to now move that the 
five directors whose terms had expired be re-elected for the customary 
period of five years. Mrs. Anna B. Korn seconded this motion and it 
passed unanimously. 


Judge Baxter Taylor arose to say that at this juncture he deemed it 
not inappropriate to enter a motion that the portraits of each man who 
became Governor of the State of Oklahoma, adorn the walls of the Society. 
He said he therefore felt that an invitation should be extended to Ex- 
Governor Roy J. Turner to have his portrait Placed in the Historical 
Building. Dr. I. N. McCash said that the present Governor, The Honorable 
Johnston Murray, should also be extended the invitation as well as Ex- 
Governor Turner. The motion made was seconded by Mrs. Jessie R. Moore 
and was passed unanimously. 


The President recognized Mrs. Anna B. Korn at which time she said 
that she wished to bring before the Board of Directors the names of Mrs. 
Annette B. Child and Mr. H. C. Jones. She said she believed the portraits 
of these two eminent and remarkable Oklahomans should have their 
portraits requested by the Board to be hung in the galleries of the His- 


torical Society. Mrs. Korn said that Mrs. Child was a leader for many > 


years of the DAR and the Federated Clubs of Oklahoma and America, but 
was best known for her many philanthropic achievements. Mrs. Korn 
reminded the directors that Mr. Jones was a native of Carnegie, Oklahoma, 
and for more than fifteen years had held the high position of Collector of 
internal Revenue in Oklahoma. She further stated that he had done 
much for the State in the way of achievements aud progress in the ad- 
vancement of Oklahoma. 


Judge Redmond S, Cole arose to ask if his understanding was correct 
in believing that before an invitation was extended to a citizen requesting 
his portrait, it must first be approved by the Portrait Committee of the 
Board ot Directors. The President addressed the Secretary for clarifica- 
tion on this point. Dr. Evans stated that according to a resolution made 
in October 1948, it was necessary to have the full action of the Board of 
Directors before a portrait could be requested. 


President Key stated that since the time of the business meeting was 
limited, he deemed it advisable to name a committee composed of Mrs. 
Anna B. Korn, Judge Baxter Taylor and Judge Redmond S. Cole to meet 
and submit to the Directors at their next meeting their recommendation 
for admission of the portraits of Mrs. Child and Mr. Jones, and to defer 
the matter until that time, 


The President reported that a letter had been received from Dr, Grant 
Foreman enclosing a photostatic copy of a letter written by Thomas Jeffer- 
son. This letter relates to a text delivered personally by Thomas Jefferson 
to the delegation of Cherokees in 1808. General Key stated that Dr. Fore- 


man felt that this letter should be reproduced in a forthcoming issue of 


The Chronicles with some background material whi 
eS a ch could be prepared by 


pods 
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er 
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The President asked the Secretary to report on the membership status 
of the Society. Dr. Evans stated that the membership campaign, recently 
begun, had raised the Life Membership enrollment to approximately 
thirty-five, and more Life Memberships had been secured in the past 
thirty days than in any other period of the Society’s history, and that 
towns and cities over the entire state were now represented in the Society’s 
membership, 


The Secretary presented the following applicants for membership: 
LIFE; Cyrus 8S. Avery, Tulsa; Mrs. D. C. Bass, Enid; James Leroy Bender, 
Enid; Mrs. Walter V. Bowman, Woodward; Mrs. Earl A. Brown, Jr., 
Houston, Texas; Mrs. Esther O. Chaney, Tulsa; Hal Cooper, Fort Supply; 
Miss Louise Cramer, Shattuck; Col. John P. Crehan, Oklahoma City; 
David Donoghue, Ft. Worth; Mrs. Shirley M. Duckwall, Oklahoma City; 
John F, Hasley, Ardmore; George Everett Failing, Enid; Lucy M. Garber, 
Enid; Florence E. Glass, Tulsa; Mrs, Hstelle Hoffman, Oklahoma City; Roy 
Hoffman, Jr., Oklahoma City; Edgar Peter Hoffman, Oklahoma City; 
Arvard Hudson, Coalgate; John Miller Kane, Bartlesville; Richard Kane, 
Bartlesville; John Frank Martin, Oklahoma City; John D. Mayo, Tulsa; 
T. Floyd Mefford, Enid; Vice-Admiral Albert G. Noble, Washington D. C.; 
Kathleen Jane Parker, Philadelphia; Lucyl Shirk, Oklahoma City; Mrs. 
Marshall T. Steves, Corpus Christi, Texas; William Kent Suthers, Arnett; 
Charles A. Tilghman, Oklahoma City; Charles C. Tilghman, Oklahoma City; 
Charles H. Tompkins, Hl Reno; Miss Priscilla W. Utterback, Durant; W. J. 
Walton, San Antonio, Texas; David M. Warren, Jr., Panhandle, Texas; 
Mrs, India Hines Weems, Oklahoma City; Dr. Divonis Worton, Pawhuska; 
Grace Cook Worton, Pawhuska; Martin I. Zofness, Bartlesville; Kathleen 
Jane Parker, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANNUAL: A. J. Black, Jr., Tulsa; William Dixon Brewer, Muskogee; 
Jeff Lee Davis, Rush Springs; Mrs. Maxine Gatlin, Webbers Falls; D. F. 
Gautt, Long Beach, California; Mrs. Ralph B. Gilbert, Seattle, Washington; 
Florence Bell Harwood, Tulsa; Eva L. Howard, Oklahoma City; Otis W. 
Joslyn, Jr., Oklahoma City; Mrs. A. J. Cavanaugh, Oklahoma City; Margaret 
M. Kelly, Tulsa; J. Berry King, Oklahoma City; Robert C. McCay, New 
York City; Tully Morrison, Mountain View; Hugh Murfee, Ft. Smith, 
Arkansas; Mrs. H. C. Nicholson, Perry; Mrs. Alva J. Niles, Tulsa; Tom 
R. Phillips, Holdenville; George H. Rose, Tulsa; Joe A. Smith, Wood 
River, Illinois; Earnestine B. Spears, Norman; W. F. Stahl, Tulsa; Mrs. 
Inez Stauber, Crawford; Mildred Milam Viles, Claremore; W. A. Willibrand, 
Norman. 


Judge Thomas A. Edwards moved that they each be elected and ad- 
mitted as members of the Society in the class as indicated in the list. 
Judge Robert A. Hefner seconded the motion which passed unanimously. 


President Key at this time requested Miss Muriel H. Wright, Associate 
Editor of The Chronicles of Oklahoma to report on the exact status of the 
historical markers being carried on and nearing completion. Miss Wright 
reported that the last fifty markers had been completed and shipped to 
the State Highway Department, and this department is now in the process 
of the erection and placement of these last fifty markers. 

Dr. Evans added the further information that a letter had been sent 
to the Sewah Studios stating that the historical marker program was 
closing on or about January 1st, 1951, and the following report was received 
from the Sewah Studios, Marietta, Ohio: “All plates are now cast and 
should be on their way to you by the week of January 8th. We hope this 
late shipment will not be an inconvenience to you or the State Highway 
Department and we await further word from you on the 1951 Marker order. 
The Secretary pointed out that a complete summary for the Marker program 
could be found on Page 3 of the January 1951, “Report to the Board, 
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Mrs. Jessie R. Moore made her report as Treasurer of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society. She reported that there was a splendid balance on 
hand and that the finances of the Society were never in better condition. 
She stated that the payment of $22.50 for the $6,000.00 bond for the 
Treasurer must be made. Mr. George L. Bowman moved that this amount 
be paid to the Ancel Harpe and Company of Oklahoma City. Judge Robert 
A. Hefner seconded the motion which passed unanimously. 


President Key stated that it was necessary to provide $100.00 for the 
Petty Cash Fund of this Society. Mrs. J. Garfield Buell moved that this 
amount be approved for the Petty Cash Fund of the Society. Dr. I. N. 
McCash seconded the motion which passed unanimously. 


Mr. George L. Bowman made a motion that the expenses for all the 
ceremonies of the Tompkins and Hurley programs be paid for out of the 
Private Funds of the Society. This was seconded by Dr. Harbour and 
passed unanimously. 


The Secretary reported that the following gifts and books had been 
received: Physician’s saddle bags used in the Indian Territory by Dr. L. J. 
George, presented by Foy L. George; fossils found on Kochita Creek, 
presented by Dan W. Harrell; pinking iron and toy sewing machine, 
presented by Mrs, dna Muldrow, Weatherford, Oklahoma; badge, official 
souvenir of Gov. Haskell’s inauguration, writing pen used by Pete Hanraty 
when he was State Mine Inspector, presented by his daughters; gas ration- 
ing stamps used during World War II, presented by Charley L. Lloyd, 
Wilburton, Oklahoma; gold medal, music award, property of Miss Carlotta 
Archer, presented by Mrs. Vera Jones Chauncey, Stillwater, Oklahoma; 
gold panner made of horn, snuff box made in the shape of a watch, 
presented by Hugh McQuilken, Oklahoma City; Winchester made in 1867, 
presented by Walter K. Jarrell, Chickasha; corn husker made of a tusk, 
pair of glasses, fiddle hand seeder, presented by Mrs. H. P. Wormstaff, 
Hinton, Oklahoma; two pair of beaded leather gloves, presented by Thomas 
G. Young, Baltimore, Maryland; a manikin for the French bridal costume, 
presented by Halliburton’s Store, Oklahoma City; large iron, salt kettles 
from the Robert M. Jones farm. 


Photograph of artifacts, presented by Mrs. Glen Wise, Clinton, Okla- 
homa; photograph and poem of Will Rogers by David Randolph Milsten; 
colored print of Chief Fred Lookout, presented by William F, ifinney; 
Will Roger’s Consistory Class picture, presented by Charles BE. Creager, 
Muskogee, Oklahoma; photograph of Miss Carlotta Archer, presented by 
Mrs, Vera Jones Chauncey; photograph of Col. James Logan, made from 
a negative presented by Sadler H. Burrow, Ozark, Arkansas; photograph 
of Judge Edgar S. Vaught; photograph of Dr. I. N. McCash; photograph 
of Judge Thomas A. Edwards; large framed photograph of Carl Sweezy 
presented by Richard Goetz; framed plaque, presented by the Colonial 


Dames of America; photograph of Minnie Q. Rose resen 
Beulah Blake. = Paice 


Mrs. Anna B. Korn moved that the gifts be accepted with thanks and 
appreciation of the entire Board of Directors. Mr. H. L. Muldrow seconded 
the motion which passed unanimously. 


. a aon ae made by Mr. George L. Bowman that the business session 
neeting adjourn. This was seconded ill- 
pee nt ed by Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour 
W. S. Key, 


Presi 
CHARLES EVANS, resident 


Secretary 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To the Oklahoma Historical Society: 

In accordance with an invitation received, I hereby request 
that the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
elect me to Annual, Life, membership in the Society. In order 


to expedite the transaction, I herewith send the required fee 


ES AT aaa 


The historical quarterly magazine is sent free to all members. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP due (no entrance fee), two dollars 
in advance. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP fee (free from all dues thereafter), 
$25.00. Annual members may become life members at any time 
upon the payment of the fee of twenty-five dollars. This form 
of membership is recommended to those who are about to join 
the Society. It is more economical in the long run and it ob- 
viates all trouble incident to the paying of annual dues. 


All checks or drafts for membership fees or dues should 
be made payable to the order of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


Nominated by 


PERSONAL DATA FOR PRESERVATION 
In The 
RECORDS OF THE SOCIETY 


THE APPLICANT WILL PLEASE FILL OUT THE 
FOLLOWING: 


Full name (including middle name or names, spelled out) 
scholastic: degrees, rif! anys oe ee 


Religious, Fraternal and Club affiliations: 


Military: service: 2 eS ee eee 


Present business, occupation, profession or official position :— 


Socurecoove eueconseccestcucconncascesecutarsnevemammnenmnnmnessessneces peanecesenes ebsesoseoconas secsnceces coceussaaneceucesecese: 


sacacugeuseeeaveoscqnsanaecerasoeccusensceeracsemmmesmrmmmmenses snaveresseneseses seesccsecess esccetecccescecsecer 
Aes enn ene ee eeR en enesmremmneeeeeseneres mammmmneesemeesscsenes: 


Native state: ......... 


+ .: 20s Rennen enrwnseneeeeeeenseeeserey 


Date of settlement and place of location in Oklahoma: ......... 


ntaneeenenecereesen 


Senemewnens nes eneratenmssencereser senses 


2% 


7/4, PEK 


TARY Gee 
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THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 


_ group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested 


in the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, 
May 26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the pro- 
motion of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the 
collection and preservation of the State’s historical records, 
pictures, and relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation 
of all citizens of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by 
the Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is dis- 
tributed free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly 
articles as well as those of popular interest, together with 
book reviews, historical notes, etc. Such contributions will 
be considered for publication by the editors and the Publi- 
cation Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is 
open to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for 
college and university professors, for those engaged in re- 
search in Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school 
history teachers, for others interested in the State’s history, 
and for librarians. The annual dues are $2.00 and include 
a subscription to The Chronicles of Oklahoma. A free 
sample copy will be sent upon request. Life membership 
may be secured upon the payment of $25.00. All dues and 
correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 
the Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical So- 
ciety Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


